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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Lorp Hala was so great in War and Peace, and held so high 
a place in the hearts of his countrymen, that it was a tremen- 

, dous shock to the British people, as to the 
pend Haig British Empire, to learn on Monday morning, 
January 30th, that he had died suddenly at midnight on 
Sunday of heart failure at the house of his brother-in-law in 
Prince’s Gate. Besides being a cause of profound grief, it is 
no less a tragedy to the many tens of thousands of ex-Service- 
men and their families, to whom since the Armistice the 
Field-Marshal had devoted himself unremittingly and un- 
sparingly, and in such fashion as to go far to remove from 
the nation the common reproach of forgetting those to 
whom she owed her escape from catastrophe. We doubt 
whether there is any instance in history of a victorious 
General consecrating himself in the steady, determined, 
persistent, and insistent manner of the late Commander-in- 
Chief to the interests of those without whose valour, loyalty, 
and self-sacrifice the war could never have been won. He 
was all the more entitled to settle down and enjoy life in his 
own way, after the appalling burden he had borne during 
those terrible years. As is common knowledge, his task was 
acutely aggravated by factors over which he had no control, 
and from which soldiers in the field are usually free. It 
had hitherto been an accepted condition of military success 
that the General should not only command the confidence 
of the troops whose lives are in his keeping, but must equally 
possess the confidence of the Government whose servant he 
is, and without whose moral support he has an impossible 
row to hoe. Against the formidable enemy in front of him, 
Sir Douglas could keep his end up unflinchingly, and with a 
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certain hope of ultimate triumph as Great Britain and the 
Dominions gradually overcame their initial unreadiness and 
provided a magnificent fighting machine in every way the 
equal of the enemy. But the political, or moral, strain, 
whichever we may care to call it, that after a certain date 
developed in his rear, was a bewildering and harassing anxiety 
to a man whose simple and single-minded sincerity made 
it hard for him to understand any other treatment. Tor- 
tuousness of all kinds was utterly foreign to his nature, 
and he did not know what to make of it, as he could not 
conceive—as he once explained to a visitor at G.H.Q. during 
the critical period of 1917—that any Government could wish 
to retain in his position any soldier who for any reason had 
failed to secure their confidence. A weaker man would have 
succumbed under the double strain of German offensives and 
pin-pricking from Home. From such a misfortune the 
British Army and the Allies were saved by the conscience 
and character of the Commander-in-Chief. 


Not only was Sir Douglas Haig animated by an exalted 
patriotism and a religious devotion to duty, but he trusted 

his own judgment on military problems, to 
Shacector which he had devoted his life, and he realized 

that the “surprise packets’ and “ wild-cat 
schemes” that were constantly thrust upon the Imperial 
General Staff and General Headquarters in France were but 
the improvisations of Amateur Strategists, and he felt it 
would be nothing less than treason to abandon his thankless 
task in order that the war might be lost in some harum- 
scarum adventure ordered by political ignoramuses in a hurry 
for quick results. Fortunately, besides being a loyal man 
and true, the Commander-in-Chief was a very strong man, 
and the situation was saved by the strength of character 
that enabled him to survive an ordeal that would have 
knocked out any weaker vessel. His fame has not diminished 
since the war, and as the Prime Minister reminded the House 
of Commons in paying eloquent tribute to Lord Haig’s 
memory, it will not diminish as the years roll by. On the 
contrary, it must grow the more we learn of the inside 
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history of the Great War, of which so far we have had 
superficial and misleading accounts, especially as regards the 
role of politicians, whose interference became an obsession 
that must have ended fatally but for the resolute resistance 
of the Haigs and Robertsons, who under every provocation 
and obstruction kept the main objective in view—namely, 
the defeat of the main enemy—Germany—on which every- 
thing turned. No hammering of her inferiors—Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, or Bulgaria—could conceivably affect the 


issue of the conflict so long as the predominant partner of 


that powerful Central combination remained intact and 
unstricken. The war could easily have been lost by the 
Allies in several other places, and it would have been so lost 
had the Lloyd Georges or Winston Churchills been allowed 
to direct our operations. But it could only be won in one 
place, i.e. on the Western Front, and it could only be won 
in one way, namely, by the rout of the German Army, to 
which all side-shows must be subordinate. That was the 
standing quarrel between Professional and Amateur Strate- 
gists. The latter had the advantage of being untrammelled 
in their arguments and projects by any knowledge whatsoever 
of military movement. They were constantly devising 
“short cuts ’’—on paper—to victory as being much less 
expensive than this protracted and bloody struggle in 
Flanders and France. But if adopted they must have been 
“short cuts ” to defeat. 


ALL serious students of war among the Allies—the Joftres, 
Fochs, Petains, etc.—were at one with Haigs and Robertsons, 
F and every thinker in this country as to the 
obra decisive point to which decisive force must be 
applied as the condition precedent of victory. 

By the interposition of Providence—as it seemed at the time 
—when the contest between Amateurs and Professionals 
was at its zenith, and there was real risk of some foolhardy 
diversion of Allied forces, the cause of common sense received 
powerful reinforcement by the advent to power in Paris 
of M. Clemenceau. Thereafter Ameteur Strategy hid its 
diminished head and ceased to be a nuisance ; and though the 
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Allies were still far from being out of the wood, they did 
from that moment set and keep their heads in the right 
direction. Strategy ceased to be the butt of politicians, 
and was allowed to remain the business of soldiers. 
Without M. Clemenceau, as was spontaneously acknowledged 
at G.H.Q., it must have gone very hard with us in the subse- 
quent campaign, and Unity of Command could never have 
materialized, because in order to secure it two things were 
essential. (1) The head of the French Government must be 
trusted by Allied as well as French soldiers, this was the 
case with “ The Tiger”; (2) a soldier of sufficient prestige 
for supreme command—Marshal Foch. Sir Douglas Haig 
confirmed his high reputation as our Commander-in-Chief 
by his admirable attitude at this crisis and by his subsequent 
brilliant operations under Foch’s direction, which played 
a decisive part in the collapse of the German Army in the 
autumn of 1918. When Frenchmen ask, as they have 
naturally inclined to do, ““ Why couldn’t the Allies agree on 
Unity of Command sooner ?” the answer is, “ They could 
only agree to it when a Statesman and a Soldier of the 
requisite calibre took charge.” From the moment he met 
the great French Prime Minister Haig felt “here is a man 
who is only out for Victory, and who can therefore be trusted 
by the British Army.” The appreciation was mutual, and 
the effect electrical. For all our admiration of Marshal 
Foch and unstinted acknowledgement of his genius we 
could not consent to put the British Army at his disposal 
unless and until the necessary Statesman was forthcoming, 
for the simple but sufficient reason that by the French 
Constitution the Civil or Political Authority is supreme, and 
the French Commander-in-Chief consequently a subordinate 
of his Government. 


It is unnecessary for us to emphasize the irreparable loss to 
Great Britain and the British Empire of such a man as 
vt Lord Haig at such a moment. He was one 
pe ae a] f the most powerful influences for good in 
the King’s Dominions. The simple, unaffected 

manner in which a soldier of his distinction and achievement 
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—not to say noble mien—went about his self-appointed task 
created a profound impression everywhere; there was prob- 
ably no back slum in any of our cities Lord Haig could 
not go as freely and as securely as, e.g., the Prince of Wales. 
Like the Prince, he was a popular hero, and what made his 
activities all the more admirable was his known dislike of 
speech-making ; that did not come easy to him, though few 
men had a clearer brain or were more lucid with the pen. 
That he felt deeply at the great crises in which he was con- 


‘cerned transpired in his historic ‘‘ Backs to the Wall” appeal 


to his command after the German attack of March 1918, 
which has been recalled by his death and reproduced as 
one of the most stirring documents of the war. Our loss 
has evoked world-wide tributes to his fame and character, 


“especially from the Allied Armies, by whose side he fought, 


and from the Dominions, whose splendid forces were under 
him. Marshal Foch and Marshal Petain paid his memory 
the high honour, keenly appreciated by this country, of 
coming in person to attend the funeral service in London 
as the representatives of France. Burial in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the resting-place of other illustrious soldiers, was 
proposed, unless his will directed otherwise, as proved to be 
the case. So in accordance with his wishes this foremost 
son of Scotland rests in the soil he most loved at Dryburgh 
Abbey, near the ancestral home that was bought for and 
presented to him by his admirers—Bemersyde. It is always 
tempting to compare the renown of celebrated soldiers, 
to inquire, e.g., how Haig’s name will fare in the future 
as contrasted with such great captains of the past as Marl- 
borough and Wellington? We hazard the opinion that it 
will stand high, for although Marlborough and Wellington 
obtained more sensational victories, they were gained on 
incomparably smaller fields. Haig was allotted a stupendous 
task in a gigantic arena that he brought to a completely 
successful conclusion. Anyhow, he has left to his com- 
patriots an example and an inspiration. The memorial he 
would most appreciate is the preservation of his precious 
work, and that all, old and young, should act up to the 
spirit of his last public utterance. A few days before he died 
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he thus addressed the 20th Richmond (Earl Haig’s Own) 
Troop of Boy Scouts at Cardigan House, Richmond: 


‘I have come to the enrolment ceremony, and have 
become the patron of the Troop, because I want to 
encourage the British Legion spirit in the rising genera- 
tion, but also because I wish to support the splendid 
work which has been carried on by the Scout movement, 
which teaches boys to be good citizens, and to be proud 
of being members of the British Empire. It is essential 
that the young should be taught the meaning of Empire 
and the sacrifices that their fathers have made for it. 
I ask you boys always to play the game, and to try to 
realize what citizenship and public spirit really mean. 
When you grow up, always remember that you belong 
to the great Empire, and when people speak disrespect- 
fully of England, always stand up and defend your 
country.” 


LorpD OXFORD AND ASQuITH passed painlessly and peacefully 
away at his home on the banks of the Thames, on February 
15th, surrounded by a devoted family, full 
Lord Oxford (5 years and ween! He had pews such 
and Asquith ; : 
exceptional health throughout the strain and 
stress of an exhausting political career that his recent 
breakdown was all the more disappointing, but nature 
seems to be inexorable, and takes her toll one way or another. 
Whenever a Responsible Statesman of the front rank dies his 
contemporaries are apt to exhibit their emotions in somewhat 
extravagant fashion, and forthwith set about creating a 
legend that bears small relation to reality. We have never 
regarded this practice as the most seemly way of honouring 
the dead, and it is singularly out of place in the present 
instance because Lord Oxford and Asquith was eminently 
sober in his outlook, balanced in his judgment, and had a 
cordial dislike of gush and hypocrisy, to neither of which 
common failings he ever succumbed. Hysteria made no 
appeal to him whether in the form of fulsome eulogy or 
unmerited obloquy, and he would have regarded some of the 
tearful tributes of those who have done everything to make 
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his political position impossible—both in Parliament and 
in the Press—as at once ridiculous and contemptible. He 
excelled in obituary notices and funeral orations that were 
perfect in tone, temper, and tact, which is more than can be 
said of some of the pretentious effusions with which the walls 
of Parliament have lately resounded in the effort of admirers 
(genuine and otherwise) in memory of one of the greatest 
members of Parliament of our day and generation. It was 
in the House of Commons that Asquith was most at home, 
and where after the retirement of Gladstone and the eclipse 
of Joseph Chamberlain, he reigned supreme; though in the 
opinion of Parliamentarians, Arthur Balfour was his equal as 
a gladiator by virtue of unrivalled debating and dialectical 
dexterity. When, however, it is suggested that “‘ Literature 
flowed from Asquith’s mouth” it is an amiable fiction. 
He spoke first-rate speeches, both in substance and form, 
admirably constructed, of luminous phrasing, with never 
a word too little, or too much, or out of place. But they 
were not “ literature,’ and very rarely oratory. ‘hey 
appealed to the head and not to the heart. They contained 
few traces of any original thought, nor much original 
phraseology and few quotable passages. He was an accom- 
plished and exceedingly effective speaker when he left 
Oxford, or rather when he left the City of London School 
as a boy of 18, and owed his instant and brilliant Parlia- 
mentary success to this unusual gift, which secured him high 
office when the Liberal-Unionist secession of 1886 opened up 
the nakedness of the Gladstonian land. For forty years he 
preserved and cultivated the invaluable asset with which he 
left Balliol, where he had been one of Jowett’s galaxy of 
promising young men, some of whom excelled him in other 
respects; but he eclipsed them all as a speaker, and it is 
speaking that counts in public life and gains the glittering 
prizes. 


THERE was so much to appreciate and admire in Lord Oxford 
and Asquith that there is no excuse for some forced 
ebullitions of sentimentalism that are doubtless ascribable 
in part to the remorse of those who treated him shabbily 
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in his lifetime, and who were responsible for his eclipse of 
the past twelve years, during which he had been able to exer- 

; cise relatively little influence on public affairs. 
- te It is a melancholy but indisputable fact that 
loyalty does not beget loyalty. Asquith 
was the soul of loyalty, magnanimity and even chivalry. 
During the Marconi scandal he sheltered colleagues who 
were anything but loyal to him, and who subsequently 
requited him for enabling them to escape the proper 
penalties for their misdeeds by downing and discrediting 
him, and encouraging their newspaper friends to wipe 
the name of Mr. Asquith off the map. We thought at the 
time, and we still think, that as Prime Minister, and the 
appointed Trustee and Guardian of Parliamentary traditions 
and honour he made a capital blunder from every point of 
view in conniving at that sorry transaction, and in assisting 
to whitewash the culprits, in which he was helped by 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. Shrewd observers have 
noted a steady deterioration in the standards of public life 
from that day to this, and regard the conclusion as 
irresistible that not only the then Prime Minister, but like- 
wise the Liberal Party and the British People, paid dearly 
for this exhibition of misplaced magnanimity. It should 
serve as a warning to others who suffer from what is liable 
to become a weakness in a Party Leader by tempting them 
to turn a blind eye on the conduct of colleagues who take 
advantage of them. Mr. Asquith was assuredly a wonder- 
ful colleague. All his geese became swans in his indulgent 
eyes, and however discordant his Cabinet, he possessed a 
facile optimism that persuaded him that however black 
things might look during the day, and whatever precautions 
were neglected, they would and must be “all right on the 
night.”” This Micawber-like attitude has its utility once the 
storm has actually burst. Asquith for one never got rattled 
either in the gloomiest moment of domestic crisis, or during 
external danger. But it has its drawbacks as a creed as it 
involves the discarding of the very basis of true statesman- 
ship —intelligent anticipation or foresight. This once 
honoured element in our councils has been a conspicuous 
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absentee from Downing Street for many years—never more 
so than when a deadly danger was advancing upon modern 
civilization by leaps and bounds, and unsuspecting British 
Governments preferred to bury their heads ,in the sand, 
reserving their indignation and alarm for those who, like 
Lord Roberts, ventured to signalize the approaching 
cataclysm. 


THE death of the Prime Minister responsible for the 


‘tremendous decision that involved the British Empire in 


the greatest war of all time has necessarily 
ae ad reopened controversy at home and abroad 

concerning British policy at that juncture. 
There can be no two opinions as to the immense difficulties 
that beset the head of a predominantly Pacifist Cabinet 
that not only regarded peace as “the greatest of British 
interests,’ but was largely infected by the dogma of “‘ peace 
at any price.” ‘The future historian will not, however, 
necessarily regard the eloquent encomiums of devoted 
colleagues, identified with that crisis and jointly responsible 
for the poignant hesitation, uncertainty, and delay of the 
Asquith Government at that crucial moment, as the final 
judgment of posterity. It will for all time count to 
Mr. Asquith for righteousness that ultimately, though 
desperately late in the day, he chose the only path com- 
patible with British honour, or, indeed, with British sanity. 
‘Those are very few and far between who would now care or 
dare challenge the decision that bound up our fortunes and 
our fate with the triumph of Civilization over Kultur. 
Once the die was cast, Mr. Asquith made almost the only 
moving speeches of his career and stated the national case 
for intervention so powerfully, impressively and convincingly 
that men could only marvel how any statesman with so keen 
a perception of the issues at stake and so positive as to the 
duty of this country, could have been so blind during the 
years the pan-German plot was incubating, and so ambiguous 
when the hour sounded for Kaiser Wilhelm and Co. to cast 
aside their peace mask and disclose “‘ war at any price” 
as the policy of Berlin. 
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WE are all familiar with the conventional explanation of the 
inability of the Government of July-August, 1914, to make 

up its mind. The Cabinet were hopelessly 
= divided. The Pacifists were in an overwhelming 

majority, and were determined at all costs, 
come what might, that Great Britain should remain an 
unmoved spectator of any great European war, while their 
mouthpieces in the Press cynically indicated how British 
trade would benefit by neutrality at the expense of all 
belligerents. It-seems incredible now that any Englishmen 
outside the County Asylums should have imagined that we 
could stand by while Germany annexed Belgium and 
dismembered France as a preliminary to blotting out 
Great Britain, who was her ultimate objective. But there 
were several such lunatics, as we may now call them, in 
Downing Street at that time, some of whom are no doubt 
heartily ashamed of their réle, which they hope is forgotten. 
The harassed Prime Minister who, in all fairness, we must 
remember, was never in that camp, was said to have had 
only four supporters—at the outside—of the policy that was 
ultimately pursued with the overwhelming approval of the 
nation, and that is now universally regarded as the only 
“thinkable”’ one for this country. He had toget his Pacifists 
and pro-Germans round—his Government included malignant 
intriguing pro-Germans, besides ambitious colleagues who 
were manceuvring with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for the 
formation of a Peace Cabinet, ‘‘ should Asquith and Grey 
entangle us in war.” He had, in fact, to transform the 
prevailing majority into a minority and vice versa. That 
took time, and time was very precious, being the one thing 
we could least afford to waste, for as the days passed and 
July gave way to August without any decision being reached 
in Downing Street, the conviction grew among the war 
makers of Berlin that in the improbable event of the British 
Government wobbling into the war, it would be too late 
to affect the issue and, with Paris burnt to the ground 
(according to plan) and Northern France annexed, as well as 
Belgium, Germany could afford to snap her fingers at the 
test of the world and concentrate on the preparation of her 
next adventure in complete security. 
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BritisH delay during those palpitating days was unques- 
tionably dangerous to the peace of the world by making 
Ambiguity war more certain than ever. So we cannot 

be surprised that the statesmen of St. Peters- 
burg and Paris regarded the Prime Minister’s desire to 
preserve the unity of his Cabinet and harmony within the 
Liberal Party as a somewhat unsatisfying explanation of 
our Government’s inability to give a plain answer to the 
plain question ‘ Will you support the Entente against 
unprovoked German aggression ?”” The deeply regretted 
Sazonow, the Russian Foreign Minister of August 1914, 
went to his grave the other day believing that had Great 
Britain adopted in 1914 the robust attitude that kept the 
peace at the time of Agadir (1911) when no doubt was left 
on the German mind that in attacking France she would 
have to reckon with England, the Great War would have 
been averted. Monsieur Poincaré evidently thought the 
same, and President Wilson expressed a similar opinion. 
It is a terrible suggestion indicative of a degree of war guilt 
that would haunt many Englishmen. Painful as would 
be the admission, we should reluctantly make it if we shared 
the Franco-Russian view (lately re-asserted by the Temps), 
but, though we deplored the vacillation of our Government 
at the crisis as keenly as anyone, we have never felt sure that 
Germany in her then condition of swollen-headedness would 
have been deterred from aggression by whatever attitude we 
had assumed. The German Empire was governed by 
militarists. The entire Fatherland was Militarist at the 
moment. Those in authority could only see things through 
military eyes and regarded England in her military impotence 
as a quantité négligeable. ‘“‘Germany will have won the war 
before Great Britain can start,’’ was the view of the Great 
German General Staff. 


Tuis does not justify our wobbling, which, indeed, nothing 
could justify, but it does suggest that Germany, in the 
throes of the furor T'eutonicus was too set on war and too 
cock-sure of instantaneous and sensational triumph (in view 
of the supposed unreadiness of France and the known un- 
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readiness of Russia) to be deterred by the mere threat of six 
British Divisions. The Powers-that-be in Germany had not 
enough imagination to appreciate the might 


— _ of British sea-power, which has never been 
Chanee understood on the Continent. We should not, 


however, care to dogmatize on so complex a 
subject and are prepared to concede to our foreign critics 
that if the British Government, the moment Germany showed 
her hand as the aggressor, had done as she did three years 
before, Peace would have had a dog’s chance. That is about 
the most one can say. Germany, we must not forget, had 
taken the lesson of 1911 to heart and realized that on 
Morocco (governed by the Anglo-French Agreement), the 
Anglo-French Entente was solid and unbreakable. That was 
one reason she resolved at the next time of asking to raise 
an issue in a part of the world where England was not 
directly involved, to wit, Serbia. It was a cleverly planned 
game, but Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, having by then 
had many years contact with and experience of Teutonic 
diplomacy, should have been able to appreciate that the 
stake was the same in both cases, viz. to quote his own 
impressive words after we were in the great war : 


“Tf we here in Great Britain had abstained and 
remained neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our 
friends, faltered and compromised with the plain 
dictates of our duty—nay, if we had not shown our- 
selves ready to strike with all our forces at the common 
enemy of civilization and freedom, there would have 
been nothing left for us and for our country but to veil 
her face in shame, and to be ready in her turn—for her 
time would have come—to be ready in her turn to share 
the doom which she would have richly deserved—and 
go down after centuries of glorious life, go down to her 
grave unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” —Mr. AsQuiITH 
(Prime Minister), Cardiff, October 2, 1914. 


Lorp OxrorpD throughout his career remained completely 
free from personal vanity, the besetting sin of Public Men 
and Prima Donnas, but he gradually acquired the self- 
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complacency of his caste. He could thus be easily persuaded 
that any Government chosen by himself was infallible and 
‘ indispensable. This foible was a potent factor 

Mr. Asquith “in the downfall of the First Coalition in 
December 1916. He could not, and would 

not, realize that he and his colleagues were aimlessly drifting 
towards disaster through a lack of grip on the situation, 
and the development of Defeatism in certain Cabinet 
Ministers who had been unnerved by the responsibility 
and anxiety of tackling a titanic problem that was 
completely beyond their ken and with which Parliamentary 
psychology was unfitted to cope. The Prime Minister 
himself had not lost hope, but a War Government demanded 
something more of its head than Mr. Asquith could supply, 
though his successor unfortunately lacked qualities that 
the outgoing Prime Minister possessed in an eminent 
degree. And as our great and ever-growing Army realized 
the extent to which our strategy was threatened by any 
amateur of that art who could momentarily attract the 
attention of Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Douglas Haig and G.H.Q. 
who bore the heat and burden of the day in the field 
looked wistfully back on the time when at least they knew 
they enjoyed the confidence of the Home Government and 
were free from the alarums and excursions of 1917 and 1918. 
Mr. Asquith observed the golden rule that a Government 
must be loyal to its servants, especially in war, which so 
immensely increased the strain of service. He was no 
amateur strategist who thought that clever politicians 
should dictate campaigns to stupid soldiers. He was 
likewise an admirable consultant on any difficult problem, 
and his lucidity was a valuable aid to those who 
were anxious to clear their minds; and if he had only 
had the necessary drive and determination he would have 
excelled as a War Prime Minister. Unfortunately ever since 
he succeeded Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Head of 
a Cabinet the majority of whose members were out of 
sympathy with his standpoint, he had adopted the position 
of an impartial Chairman who should not lean too far in 
either direction. This attitude is not always successful 
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in Peace. It is of course hopeless in War, but then Mr. 
Asquith could not develop a war mind or appreciate the 
vastly different atmosphere created by such a _ portent 
as the Great War or the spirit needed to ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm. 


He was shabbily treated by several colleagues—not only 
Liberals—at the crisis of December 1916, when the Second 

Coalition emerged on the ruins of the first. 
on ~ He was also badly advised by his entourage 

who were—after the manner of entourages— 
convinced that the fall of his Government was “ unthink- 
able.’ He shared their illusion, but when he was dis- 
appointed and the impossible happened—as so frequently — 
he bowed to his fate like the gentleman he was, and from 
that day until the close of the War not one factious 
remark dropped from his lips. There was abundant 
opportunity for criticism, but the ex-Prime Minister was 
a patriot who was incapable of exploiting any national 


danger to the Party advantage. His record had been . 


equally free from that Liberal weakness during the South 
African War, and it was his patriotism that had caused 
many fellow Liberals to view him askance. Another 
attractive trait was his consistent refusal to participate 
in any of those Press intrigues which have become incident 
to our political system, and of which he was a constant 


victim. If anything went wrong in the Liberal Party, or | 
if the Liberal Party did anything newspapers disliked, it | 
was always the fault of Mr. Asquith, never of Mr. Lloyd — 
George, who has certainly a genius for ingratiating himself — 
with the Fourth Estate. All the return Mr. Asquith | 
received for his sedulous refusal to make difficulties for — 
his successors was ‘“‘the coupon election” after the © 
Armistice—one of the most impudent manifestations of © 
cynicism in the history of politics. There was no shade © 
of a shadow of a pretext for a Dissolution at that moment, — 
though the electorate were deceived by Mr. Lloyd George’s — 
slogans of “Making Germany Pay” and “Hang the — 
Kaiser.”’ The object of this mancuvre was to obliterate | 
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Asquith Liberalism and to establish the personal dictatorship 
of the Welsh Wizard, with the assistance of Conservatives 
who were so enchanted at finding themselves unexpectedly 
in office that there was no dirt they were not prepared to 
eat out of Mr. Lloyd George’s hand. 


AN odious régime ensued, including the loss of the Peace at the 
Paris Conference, the disruption of the United Kingdom, the 
my betrayal of those who had trusted us and to 
amc whom we were under obligations, the aban- 
donment of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the 
patronage of Bolshevism, etc., etc. Mr. Asquith remained 
unbesmirched during this ‘South American” era of scandal 
and corruption that will make the word “ Coalition’ stink 
in British nostrils for many a long day, but unfortunately 
his political associations precluded his leadership of what 
was then most needed, viz. a Patriotic Opposition that would 
attack the Government for its wanton sacrifice of British 
interests in every direction. When at last, thanks to the 
Morning Post and the Diehards, to Sir George Younger and 
Mr. Bonar Law the Conservative Party escaped from thral- 
dom, Mr. Asquith shared in the general débdcle of Liberalism, 
but the bitterest moment of all—if he was capable of bitter- 
ness—must have been when the partial Liberal revival of 
1923 was accompanied by Mr. Lloyd George’s acquisition of 
the control of the Party organization, thanks to the mysteri- 
ous millions which he now possessed as the result of undis- 
closed transactions in Coalition days. Mr. Asquith’s aban- 
donment of the Liberal Leadership was only a question of 
time, and by the strange irony of fate he ended his days in 
the House of Lords he was so proud of having emasculated 
—thanks to a Peerage conferred on the advice of a Con- 
servative Prime Minister. It was both a brilliant and 
pathetic career, the close of which has naturally made not a 
few persons uncomfortable, as a sense of ingratitude must 
always be a painful legacy. It was characteristic of the man 
to eschew the pomp and vanities of a public funeral, and to 
enjoin burial in a quiet country churchyard adjoining the 
house in which if he had suffered much sorrow, he had also 
enjoyed happiness. 
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WE are somewhat out of the fashion in not contemplating 
a General Election this year. Japan, France, Germany, and 


Elections 


pathetic interest elsewhere, especially in England. It is 
unlikely to affect her foreign relations, as the Japanese People 
still leave such high matters to those who are supposed to 
understand them, though no doubt public opinion will 
increasingly count in external affairs. The French elections 
are of exceptional significance and importance, as they will 
provide an “acid test’ of the political stability of post-war 
France. Even those who most hoped for his failure are 
constrained to recognize the signal service of M. Poincaré 
in evolving financial order out of chaos. The process has 
necessarily been drastic, and it remains to be seen what the 
electors think about it. The prospect of M. Poincaré’s 
success at the polls is now deemed better than it was, 


it is very plain to the meanest understanding that his defeat, . 


or even check, would be disastrous to France industrially 
as well as financially. The constant rumours of the impend- 
ing collapse of the curious political combination that has 
made his task possible, have as constantly been falsified, and 
it seems inconceivable that having held on so long these 
Radicals and Socialists should shy at the last fence. What 
we most admire in M. Poincaré’s policy is that it has enabled 
France to work out her own salvation independently of that 
mighty International Money Power to whose “ co-operation ”’ 
nations pay dearly—to wit Great Britain and Germany. 
In the latter country, a General Election is likewise impend- 
ing—the uneasy Coalition that had long had a precarious 
existence appears to have broken up, not that this need make 
material difference to the polling. Foreigners are chiefly 
interested to note whether the German Republic is stronger 
or weaker than it was, ie. whether public opinion in the 
Fatherland is, as we are told, moving ‘ towards the left,” 
in the opposite direction, or remaining as it was. ‘‘ Will the 
Hohenzollerns come back?” is the outstanding German 


the United States are all due to consult their | 
lectorates. Japan is already through the | 

E h e Pp y g ; 
verywnere ordeal —her first experience with a demo- | 
cratic franchise—and the result will be watched with sym- | 
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problem from the international standpoint. In this the 
‘world cannot help being interested because, although the 
|German Republic may be frail bulwark of European Peace, 
|the restoration of any Hohenzollern could only be inter- 
preted abroad as a warning. The Presidential Election in 
the United States will be the last and, from the foreign 
standpoint, the least important of the series, because out- 
siders are unable to understand the issues between the 
Republican Administration and its opponents, except that 
one side is “‘ In,’ where it wishes to remain, and the other 
is “Out,” and hopes to be “In.” It is not yet ascertainable 
who the respective standard-bearers are likely to be. 


Ovr readers cannot be too sceptical concerning American 
news via New York, which is hardly more in touch with 
Ww effective American opinion than, say, London. 
New Yo rk What Liverpool is to the Continent of Europe, 
that is Manhattan Island to the United States. 
The average New Yorker knows little or nothing of the vast 


| hinterland on the edge of which he lives, and no journalist 


moving and living and having his being in New York—which 
has a peculiarly strong atmosphere of its own—would have 
a chance of interpreting America to the outside world unless 
he were a positive genius. It is a misfortune for both English- 
speaking nations that Europe is so frequently handed the 
wrong end of the stick by those upon whom European 
editors for the most part rely for their American information. 
New York correspondents of London newspapers usually 
content themselves with cabling what they think their 
London readers will like to hear. They make a business of 
"minimizing every disagreeable manifestation. Thus, if the 
Mayor of some vast city in the Middle West gains a sensa- 
tional victory on a campaign of Anglophobia, ‘‘ Our Special 
Correspondent ”’ obligingly explains that the Mayor in 
question is but a “‘ buffoon.” So if American Admirals make 
offensive attacks on England in order to get up steam for 
the big Navy, the New Yorker instantly explains that 
“they mean nothing.”’ So when President Coolidge launches 
a huge programme of naval construction calculated to make 
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the pre-war megalomania of the present Squire of Doorn look 
paltry, these professional minimizers are prompt to suggest 
that the facts are different from what they seem, that ‘‘ the 
whole thing is mere eyewash” and “an electioneering 
stunt ’’ that will be dropped after the Republicans register 
another victory next November. We don’t for a moment 
doubt that it is “‘ electioneering.’’ All American politics are 
electioneering this year as in most other years, and this 
naval agitation is deemed first-rate electioneering because 
the American elector is keen on building a mighty fleet 
which he feels he can easily afford—all the more as the 
annual British tribute covers the cost. The Americans are 
welcome to build any ships they please. There are only two 
things we resent in this development, (1) the rubbish habitu- 
ally cabled over from New York, which we should charac- 
terize as mendacious did we not know it to be ignorance; 
(2) the campaign of misrepresentation against Great Britain, 
by which President Coolidge allows his egregious Secretary 
of the Navy (Mr. Wilbur) to excite the masses. Instead of 


falsifying the facts concerning the Geneva Conference, why 
can’t the Americans get on with their navy and have done 
with it? Mr. Coolidge wants 25 10,000-ton cruisers. Why 
he doesn’t demand 50 is almost the only feature of his policy 
we can’t understand. 


WE welcome the action of the United States Government 
in the direction we ventured to indicate some months ago. 
ae It seemed to us that considering their wealth, 

ag m their prosperity, the size of their country, 
and its wonderful climate, the Americans 

were not yet “ doing their bit” as regards the air. They can | 
afford so much better than other countries to embark on 
gigantic aerial operations and test the actual réle of aviation — 
in future warfare as to which there is some conflict of opinion | 
between enthusiasts who regard Armies and Navies as 
“back numbers,” and sceptics who regard the enthusiasts 
as megalomaniacs. Washington Politicians are confronted | 
by the ticklish problem of having to propitiate rabid Pacifists 
who see red at any mention of war, and rabid Jingoes who 
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can think and dream of little else. The former are mollified 
by such episodes as Colonel Lindbergh’s “‘ good will flights ”’ 
over adjoining countries on the American Continent. The 
latter are placated by the construction of mighty armaments. 
The United States require a colossal Air Force to correspond 
with President Coolidge’s Armada. It will, however, be 
more than helpful to other nations, notably Great Britain, 
as we shall be able to profit by American experience, and 
learn to avoid any blunders they may make. According 
to the “aviation correspondent” of the Daily Telegraph 
(February 20th) the United States Naval Air Service is 
establishing a grandiose base at Los Angeles in California, 
where millions are to be poured out like water. When this 
base is properly equipped it will consist of 


**400 aircraft (including 240 reserve). 

“The carriers, Saratoga and Lexicon, each of 33,000 
tons, and each carrying eighty-four planes and forty- 
two in reserve. 

“The tenders Aroostook and Gannet, which will carry 
twelve big Douglas bombing and reconnaissance aero- 
planes now being built. 

“*The carrier Langley, with thirty ’planes. 

“‘Six destroyers as carrier escort.” 


b 


There is no trouble here about that “ parity’? which has 
upset the nerves of Washington in another connection. 
As compared with the miserable 150 aircraft attached to 
the British Fleet, rising to 200 by 1931, the Americans hope 
to have about 340 by the latter date. When they have 
reached this stage all that will remain will be selection of a 
suitable objective. 


THERE was one outstanding domestic event during the past 
month that is predestined to bear far-reaching consequences 


and to loom larger and larger with the lapse of 
time. It shows that, despite much evidence to 
the contrary, imagination is not yet extinct 
in the City of London, and that the flame of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice still burns brightly where it is least expected. 


The Unknown 
Patriot 


a —E 
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There had been rumours of an interesting development, and 
Parliament was induced last Session to prepare the way for 
it, but until the actual announcement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on February 6th we were left guessing as 
to what wasin the wind. The official statement was as follows: 


“The nation has just received a benefaction of a 
character hitherto exceptional in the relations between 
the State and its citizens. Within the last few days an 
anonymous donor has set aside the sum of £500,000 to 
be managed in trust for the nation. 

“The capital is to accumulate at compound interest 
over a long period of years. Ultimately, with all its 
accrued proceeds swelling progressively with the passage 
of time, it is to be applied to the reduction of the 
National Debt. 

“In order to facilitate this gift, Parliament was 
invited last session to make an exception to the law 
forbidding perpetuities and to declare long accumu- 
lations lawful when they had this especial object in view. 

** The Chancellor of the Exchequer desires to acknow- 
ledge publicly the gratitude of his Majesty’s Government 
for this important gift, unprecedented in its character. 
He regrets that he cannot thank the donor by name. 
It is the donor’s hope that others may from time to 


time be prompted to add to the fund which he has in- J 
augurated, or on similar lines to set up funds of their own. - 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer states that action k 
of this kind is inspired by clear-sighted patriotism, and 4 
makes a practical contribution towards the ultimate— “4 
though yet distant—-extinction of the public debt.” b 
; ; g 
This statement was accompanied by the following letter: zz 
“8, BisHorsaaTE, Lonpon, E.C. 2. F F 
January 26, 1928. g on 

‘THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, ; 
“Treasury, Whitehall, 8.W. 1. , 4 
‘“* Srr,—We have the honour to inform you that we ; 
have received from a correspondent, whose name we t 


are not authorized to disclose, but from whose letter 


or 5 ® 
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we are allowed to quote, the cash and securities to which 
reference is made below. Our correspondent writes : 

*** Gifts to the nation of historic sites, buildings, 
and works of art are happily frequent; gifts to repay 
debt comparatively rare, this last being a dull objective, 
but bringing with its accomplishment certain comforts 
of its own. To repay the National Debt may be thought 
to be beyond the reach of individual effort, but as a 
beginning towards this end I am placing at your dis- 
posal, as trustees for the nation, some £500,000 as the 
nucleus of a fund to accumulate in your hands, and to 
be applied eventually to this object. 

***T am entrusting this fund to your House, in order 
to secure the benefit of your long experience in finance, 
and in the hope that others may from time to time be 
prompted to add to it, or on similar lines to set up 
funds of their own, citizens and City uniting in an 
attempt to free their country from debt.’ 

“We shall be glad to know that our acceptance of 
the trust meets with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government.—We have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servants, 

“For Baring Brothers and Co., Ltd., 
(Signed) ‘‘ REVELSTOKE, Director.” 


This was not the first gift that had been made towards the 
reduction of the National Debt. Mr. Stanley Baldwin when 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury anonymously surrendered 
a very substantial proportion of his whole fortune—the 
munificent figure of £150,000—as only transpired subsequently 
by accident, for that patriotic purpose, and altogether, in sums 
great and small, about £1,000,000 had been spontaneously 
contributed. But all records are eclipsed by the Unknown 
Patriot who starts this prodigious snowball in such mag- 
nificent fashion for the liquidation of National Debt. 


Tus episode is almost the first gleam of hope for the harassed 
and embarrassed British taxpayer, who has been variously 
described, and treated, as “‘the common milch cow,” “‘ the 
toad under the harrow,” and “the common cockshy of all 
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Political Parties.” As was pointed out in an article in 
the Weekly Dispatch (February 12th), our Unknown Patriot 

is as shrewd and sagacious as he is public- 
— of spirited and generous. He knows “a thing 

or two.” Unlike his predecessors in well- 
doing, he has been careful not to entrust his fortune to the 
Government, which might cast it into the common pool 
and make it an excuse for fresh extravagance. He realizes 
that the promises of Politicians are as piecrust, and that 
their undertakings of to-day are liable to be forgotten or 
repudiated to-morrow. He has accordingly vested his £500,000 
in trustees who can be relied upon to discharge their trust 
and to see that the money is laid out to the best advantage 
and devoted to its proper objective—the reduction of our 
National Debt. It is the operation of compound interest that 
gives it its character, and we have no sympathy with those 
hypercritics who regret that it has not been allotted to some 
less remote purpose than the repayment of National Debt 
in a dim and distant future. Everything is relative, including 
time, and a hundred years is nothing in the life of a nation. 
It is less than it. was in individual life, as the number of 
centenarians is steadily increasing, and this time next cen- 
tury it may be comparatively common to have lived a 
hundred years. In 2028 the £500,000 of the Unknown Patriot 
will, if invested meanwhile at the modest rate of 43 per cent., 
amount to nearly £40,000,000, and if at 5 per cent. it would 
be £64,000,000. To appreciate the vista of interesting possi- 
bilities opened up now that the fatuous Thellusson Act has 
been repealed, it is only necessary to mention that had 
£10,000,000 been set aside the year after the Battle of 
Waterloo for the extinction of National Debt at compound 
interest, the whole £900,000,000 would have been paid off 
by 1914, and we should have entered the Great War free 
from Debt. Moreover, three generations of taxpayers would 
have saved untold millions of Sinking Funds. 


Wuat opportunities we have missed owing to the lack of 
vision and enterprise of Responsible Statesmen who are so 
overweighted with their sense of responsibility that their 
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thinking powers become atrophied. The Unknown Patriot 
has set an example that many others will wish to follow; 
q and as was pointed out in the Weekly Dis- 
Testes patch, besides the action of self-denying in- 
dividuals who think of the future of England, 
intelligent taxpayers will want to know why the Government 
should not act on similar lines with a view to the immediate 
mitigation of the millstone hanging around our necks and 
its ultimate disappearance. Our American Debt should 
obviously have been dealt with in this fashion. When Lord 
Reading on behalf of the Lloyd George Government signed 
that oppressive contract with the U.S.A. in 1917—pledging 
our credit for our European Allies to the tune of about 
£1,200,000,000 (mainly, if not wholly, spent in the United 
States to the profit of American manufacturers)—he should 
have stipulated that the bill would be charged to Germany 
at the end of the war, or alternatively he might have pro- 
posed to invest £100,000,000 in the name of the United 
States at compound interest. This would have produced 
about £1,600,000,000 by 1977, and have saved our present 
annual tribute of £36,000,000, equal to rather more than 6d. 
in the £ income tax, on two generations of British taxpayers. 
In 1918 the Americans, whose spokesmen were still talking 
“idealism,” would have agreed to anything in reason, and 
nothing would have seemed more reasonable to them, when 
President Wilson proposed that the victors should waive all 
claims for war costs from the vanquished, than that the 
American victors should waive all claim for war debts 
from Associated Powers. But unfortunately the British Debt 
to U.S.A. was forgotten by Mr. Lloyd George until it was 
too late, and the subsequent Bonar Law Government felt 
that it had no choice but to fund it. But if only Unknown 
Patriots had inspired the Powers-that-be at that time we 
might have made a much better bargain with the aid of 
compound interest. 


How much sounder and less onerous to the British taxpayer 
is the blessed system of compound interest, of which we are 
now afforded so wonderful an object lesson, than these 
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awful Sinking Funds which break the Toad under the Harrow 
without diminishing the Debt. As is pointed out in an article 
AS elsewhere in this number, the National Debt 
en oul is actually £130,000,000 more than it was 
nine years ago, despite the ghastly burden of 
taxes which we have carried with a view to its reduction. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is an exceedingly clever 
manipulator of words both in speech and writing, but he 
has no grasp of Finance, and allows himself to be advised 
and guided by bureaucrats and bankers who see no solution 
of our problems except subordination to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York—the opposite number of the Bank of 
England—with which the Bank of England is in intimate 
liaison. This year, under the marvellous system evolved by 
the Money Power and its Mandarins, no less than £64,000,000 
of taxpayers’ money is allocated to the reduction of our 
increasing Debt. If instead of casting all these millions into 
the bottomless pit, £50,000,000 were set aside and invested 
at 44 per cent. compound interest, it would double every 
sixteen years, which means that in less than one hundred 
years (i.e. in 2024) £3,200,000,000 of the National Debt 
could be paid off. If we chose to repeat the performance in 
1929, another like sum would be available in 2025. Mean- 
while we should save three generations of Britons from these 
shocking Sinking Funds (which cost ls. in the £ of Income 
Tax), and could knock off £28,000,000 of taxation in 1928 
and 1929 and £50,000,000 in 1931. Unfortunately post-war 
British Statesmanship, being penetrated with Defeatism, is 
incapable of any action that demands vision, determination, 
and courage. Downing Street may be paved with good 
intentions, but is petrified by bogies of its own invention. 


CONSERVATIVES who watch the proceedings of the Conser- 
vative House of Commons in impotent bewilderment, from 
, the outside, are grateful to such members of 
Bewildered our Party as Sir Henry Page-Croft and other 
Outsiders : . 
stalwarts. Despite every discouragement from 
the Treasury Bench—which is packed with Cobdenites, 
pseudo-Cobdenites, and Mguwumps, who are worse than 
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either—they have kept the flag of Safeguarding flying. 
Though they can get no satisfaction from Ministers, they 
have made steady progress among the rank and file in 
Parliament, until there are now reputed to be nearly 300 
unofticial Conservative M.P.s pledged to this policy. In the 
constituencies the movement has made enormous strides, 
and there is no subject in which public meetings are more 
interested or to which audiences more readily respond. 
Sir Henry Page-Croft, by his ability on the platform, his 
zeal and enthusiasm has been a big factor in this striking 
advance of public opinion, and it is common knowledge that 
there is no more acceptable or effective platform speaker 
on our side than the member for Bournemouth, without 
whose presence few by-elections are considered complete by 
the Party Managers. And it is surely significant and encourag- 
ing that during the miniature General Election that is still 
going on, so far but a single Conservative candidate has 
declined to advocate Safeguarding, and he happens to be 
the only one who has lost ground. He never mentioned it in 
his address and has ignored it in his campaign—hence the 
débdcle at Lancaster on which Mr. Lloyd George & Co. are 
putting extravagant interpretations. Other Conservative can- 
didates have found it an invaluable asset, and the more 
they discuss it the more their constituents wished to hear. 
With such an atmosphere among the Electorate, it is little 
less than extraordinary that Ministers should still flatly 
refuse to meet the wishes of their supporters on a vital 
issue, on which precise and positive pledges were given ‘at 
the last General Election—which is more than can be said 
about the particular measure upon which they have appar- 
ently set their affections on which they are wasting the 
present Session, and which excites enthusiasm nowhere 
except among Socialists who count upon “the Flappers ” 
to turn the tide in their favour in many doubtful places. 
In their passion for propitiating implacable Oppositions the 
Twenty-one seem inclined to forget every other consideration. 


SAFEGUARDING is occasionally contrasted with Retrench- 
ment, as though there were some antagonisin between these 
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complementary policies. Both are equally vital and equally 
valuable. So far from retarding Retrenchment, Safeguarding 
, is among its contributory causes through its 
nc Revenue aspect, which unthinking “Free 
Retrenchment !raders” are apt to overlook. In this con- 
nection Mr. Graham Anderson writes a useful 

letter in the Morning Post (February 16th) analysing 
the trade returns, which are eloquent on this aspect of 
Safeguarding. Last year we imported £297,000,000 worth 
of foreign manufactured goods, of which, approximately, 
£42,000,000 were in “‘ the Safeguarded Class.’’ The Customs 
Duties levied on these produced £11,000,000 (about 2d. in 
the £ income tax), or approximately 26 per cent. of the 
value of the goods. As the reduction in the imports of Safe- 
guarded goods was about 28 per cent. of their value as 
compared with 1925, and taking that reduction as a guide, 
Mr. Graham Anderson points out that roughly 70 per cent. 
of the imports paying Safeguarding Duties might continue 
to come in. On that assumption, judging from the revenue 
yielded by the £42,000,000 in the Safeguarded Class last year, 
had we extended Safeguarding to cotton and woollen goods 
for home consumption, we should have secured £4,000,000 
of Revenue. Had we Safeguarded the imports of iron and 
steel machinery, we should have obtained £9,000,000 of 
Revenue. If applied to one-half of the duty free manufac- 
tures imported last year, we should have secured £24,000,000 
in relief of taxation—equivalent to about 9d. in the £ income 
tax. This would be apart, of course, from the incalculable 
additional revenue derivable from the increased home pro- 
duction that invariably accompanies every extension of 
Safeguarding. Mr. Graham Anderson also signalizes the 
equally suggestive increase in the export of British goods 
in the Safeguarded Class, amounting to about 12 per cent. 
as compared with 1925, and contrasted with a decline of 
nearly 10 per cent. in British exports of the un-Safeguarded 
Class. The only astonishing thing about all this is that it 
should still be necessary for Mr. Graham Anderson and 
others to demonstrate the drawback of unrestricted ‘‘ Free 
Imports ’’ and the corresponding gain of giving fair play to 
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British industry. So far from Safeguarding costing the tax- 
payer anything, it is his very best friend. It relieves taxation 
more effectually than any Chancellor of the Exchequer we 
are likely to see. 


A.tTHoucH Mr. Amery is not the first Colonial Secretary to 
see the British Empire (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain paid an 
sak = £ historic visit to South Africa after the South 
Bellving African War, and Mr. J. H. Thomas followed 
him in 1924), he is the first Cabinet Minister 

to make a tour of the principal Dominions. He thus 
establishes an excellent precedent, and it should be 
impracticable hereafter for holders of his office to plead 
that their official duties prevent their leaving Downing 
Street, which was hitherto the excuse for stay-at-home 
statesmanship. As Mr. Amery himself frankly recognizes, 
the Dominions will expect the Home Government, in between 
any future Imperial Conferences there may be, to preserve 
personal contact with Overseas Governments, and as we 
are told that the personal intimacies cultivated at the 
meetings of the Geneva League of Nations are among that 
Institution’s priceless features, a fortiori the British League 
of Nations stands to gain from similar ties. Mr. Amery 
has also set a good example to his many colleagues in the 
Cabinet, few of whom, we believe, have any practical 
knowledge of Greater Britain, which, judging by their 
public utterances and its inconspicuous place on the Minis- 
terial agenda, can scarcely loom as large in their conspectus 
as it should do considering our increasing recognition of the 
incontestible fact that the future prosperity of our people 
is irrevocably bound up with Imperial trade. The British 
Prime Minister paid a most successful visit to Canada last 
autumn, in company with the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Henry, which evidently made a deep impression upon him 
and enlarged his outlook. We cannot help hoping that he 
may see his way next autumn to go yet farther afield and 
return the compliment paid the Mother Country and British 
Government by the Australian and New Zealand Prime 
Ministers and their colleagues, who at no slight inconvenience 
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attended the last Imperial Conference from which they can 
have derived small satisfaction. There are unlikely to be 
any urgent reasons for Mr. Baldwin to remain in Europe 
after the rising of Parliament, and a trip to the far South 
would be much less exhausting than his hectic tour in Canada, 
owing to the peace and quiet of the long sea voyages. It is 
superfluous to say that such an episode would be most 
gratifying to Australia and New Zealand, and as Mr. Baldwin 
is one of those lucky men who is liked wherever he goes he 
would enjoy a repetition of his personal triumph in Canada. 
It would, however, be advisable to have a cut and dried 
programme in order to prevent his being killed by kindness 
and excessive rhetoric. He should not be expected to under- 
take a whirlwind campaign, but should be treated as a 
distinguished tourist taking a holiday whom the spirit might 
conceivably move to make an occasional speech. 


TurovaHout the British Dominions, from Canada to New 
Zealand, warning voices are beginning to be raised against 
the Separatist tendencies encouraged by the 
last and most mischievous Imperial Confer- 
ence. As we pointed out at the time, it was switched off 
the practical programme which the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments were anxious to discuss as calculated 
to develop and strengthen Imperial ties and stimulate 
Imperial trade into a hair-splitting debate on ‘ Status,” 
which only those Premiers were anxious to raise who are 
indifferent or inimical to the unity of the British League of 
Nations. As usual, the Home Government persuaded itself to 
sacrifice the well-wishers of the Imperial idea to the dis- 
gruntled elements, to whom Status appeals as a halfway 
house to Separation. As usual, they imagined that they 
would conciliate by making foolish concessions to irrecon- 
cilables such as General Hertzog, who returned to South 
Africa in a state of inflated vanity to haul down the Union 
Jack wherever possible. No less serious was the impetus 
given to disunity and chaos by the disestablishment of the 
Governors-General throughout the Dominions, for which 
there had been no audible demand outside the ranks of those 
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who wish to “ cut the painter,” and the peanut politicians 
of Ottawa who tried to pick a quarrel with Lord Byng in 
order to get the votes of alien sections of the Canadian 
population. Henceforward Governors-General will no longer 
represent the Imperial Government overseas, and it is 
seriously proposed to set up some separate office and a 
separate staff side by side with Government House for 
purposes that none can define. Meanwhile the Dominion 
Governments, few of whom had ever contemplated any such 
movement, were invited and incited to set up their own 
independent agencies, Legations, or Embassies in the various 
foreign capitals, apart from the British Embassies with 
which none of them quarrelled except those who quarrel 
with the British connection. 


ALREADY, though not without misgiving on the part of 
thinking Canadians, the Ottawa Government has established 

its own Legation in Washington, to which a 
Chaos number of the Canadian Round Table group 
was appointed. For this, however, special reasons could be 
advanced, as owing to propinquity there are many Canadian- 
American problems which a Canadian Representative could 
reasonably be expected to deal with more expeditiously and 
efficiently than via Downing Street and the British Embassy 
in Washington. But appetite comes with eating, and Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime Minister, is apparently 
anxious to set up another Canadian Legation in Tokio. Let 
not Canadians suppose for a moment that such aspirations 
and ambitions arouse the least jealousy at home. Canada 
is free to please herself in this or on any other issue—to stay 
in the British Empire or to go, as she will. They are only 
criticized because they must inevitably lead from Diplomatic 
Unity to Diplomatic Discord and ultimate chaos. What one 
Dominion does another will naturally wish to do for fear of 
its interests being neglected. The Irish Free State has taken 
advantage of the present “‘ go-as-you-please”’ era to establish 
an Irish Legation in Washington. The Americans were 
delighted to return the compliment by setting up an American 
Legation in Dublin. This means two new centres of anti- 
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British intrigue, as we may be sure that American Anglophobe 
politicians will see to it that such openings are exploited. 
Only a sense of economy restrains the Boer Government of 
Capetown from sending a Boer Ambassador to Berlin, and 
we may shortly see both Irish and Boer Legations installed 
in Moscow, and as this craze spreads we may find in every 
foreign capital half a dozen different diplomatic agencies 
representing the various British Dominions and frequently 
pursuing discordant Foreign Policies. It is all the more 
regrettable because gratuitous—this Diplomatic Separatism 
did not originate overseas but was evolved among a handful 
of Highbrows in London, who infected our unreflecting 
statesmen with their pernicious theories. When Mr. Amery 
informs us that he is “an optimist’ over this débdcle, we 
are not encouraged, because every political policy ever 
perpetrated has had its “optimists” who have proved 
wrong ten times out of ten. If the forty-eight States of the 
American Union can agree on a common Foreign Policy and 
a single Diplomatic Service, with one American Ambassador 


per capital, the seven British Dominions should be able to 
do likewise. 


THE decision of the Indian Assembly to boycott the Simon 
Commission should prove a blessing in disguise, as it may 

open the eyes of Sir John Simon and his 
mo colleagues to the fact that there are more 

things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in the philosophy of Parliamentarians. It was a near 
thing, Lala Lajpat Rai’s hostile motion was only carried by 
the exiguous majority of 68 votes to 62, upon which en- 
thusiasts began throwing despatch-boxes about. It would 
have been disastrous had this majority been a minority, as 
in that case we should have had these plausible “ politically 
minded ’’ Bengali babus and others of their kidney sitting 
en petite comité with our Parliamentarians, and anything 
might have happened. Through the tendency of British 
Politicians to overrate the importance of Politicians else- 
where, there was a real risk under such circumstances of the 
Commission being talked into making unwise concessions, 
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under the delusion that these Indian Politicians represent 
India, and are in effect India, just as our M.P.s represent 
the British public. The first thing we should get into our 
heads concerning India is that the Delhi Assembly looms 
much larger in English eyes than in Indian eyes. It is one 
of the most insignificant facts in India, where from the outset 
we should try and get away from Politics and Politicians and 
such spurious and misleading phrases such as “ politically 
minded.” The talking men of Delhi cut no ice whatsoever 
outside a few big towns, and are practically unknown in any 
popular sense throughout the length and breadth of India. 
We trust this blessed boycott will be rigidly maintained, so 
that the Commission may have a reasonable chance of getting 
@ proper perspective. In this the Viceroy should be able to 
help them, because Lord Irwin has seen enough of India to 
realize how little these noisy and excitable townsmen count 
in the economy of a continent that is borne on the back of the 
patient, plodding, pathetic, inarticulate cultivator of the 
soil—the bottom dog, whose existence is never brilliant, but 
would be inconceivably repulsive but for the efforts of a 
“Satanic? Government to alleviate his lot and at least 
protect him from turbulence and tyranny. The Delhi 
Assembly has been flattered into conceiving itself to be 
another House of Commons instead of what it really is, viz. 
a statutory subordinate council which can be abolished as 
easily as it was set up and by the same authority. The task 
of the Simon Commission is to report to the British Parlia- 
ment on the success or failure of the Government of India 
Act of 1919. The more independent and untrammelled these 
investigations the more valuable they will be. That is why 
they and we have every reason to bless this boycott. 


WE have previously referred to that notable work of an 
American lady (Miss Katherine Mayo), Mother India, as 


: one of the books of our day that must count. 
Menthy It is opening the eyes of ignorant Englishmen 
and Englishwomen to facts long familiar to 

those acquainted with Indian conditions, but of which the 
home public were blissfully unconscious. It is even exer- 
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cising influence in India, as amid the howls of execration 
caused by Miss Mayo’s revelations is an appreciable note 
of alarm in obscurantist quarters, and a sense of encourage- 
ment among social reformers, who at last see a faint hope 
of ‘“‘ getting a move on” in matters in which there was 
previously none. As Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the brilliant 
and devoted ex-Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, pointed 
out in a letter to the Morning Post (September 29th) : 


No one who reads the book carefully can be in doubt as to the sincerity 
of the writer’s purpose. Most of the facts are familiar to those who have 
served long in India and studied Hindu life. She specifically exempts the 
Mussulmans from her criticisms. 

But never before have the many dark features in the Hindu social and 
religious system been so clearly focused as by the pitiless searchlight of this 
honest but ruthless American observer. Hindu opinion itself is rent in twain. 
A resolution recommending the Government to prohibit its circulation in India 
was given notice of in the Legislative Assembly. Asif the truth can be shut out ! 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer also tells us that on August 26th 
the Pioneer contained a letter from “the leading Hindus ” 
in London 


‘‘ warning the British public against what strikes us 
as a singularly mischievous book.” But the signa- 
tories say, “‘ It has never been our lot to read the book, 
which indulges in such wholesale and indiscriminate 
vilification of Indian civilization and Indian character ! ”’ 


On the other hand, “ ardent Hindu reformers’? welcome 
Miss Mayo’s contribution as ‘‘ an exposure of gross social 
evils that urgently call for remedy by the prominent 
Hindus themselves.” Among these, Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
mentioned ‘‘ Mrs. Naidu, President of the National Congress 
last year, and Tarakh-Nath-Das, a former Indian revolu- 
tionist.” Yet more significant was the action of a leading 
Brahman politician of Madras in withdrawing his opposition 
to the Bill for raising the age of consent, while the Maharaja 
of Kashmir has decreed that the minimum age of marriage 
for girls shall be raised to fourteen years, and for boys to 
eighteen. The comic element as usual came from Bengal, 
where a prominent politician in Calcutta, Mr. B. C. Pal, 
wrote in a paper called Forward : 


**T have not seen Miss Mayo’s book. I have no 
desire to read it even if I could find a copy. It is 
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evidently a missionary publication, ignorant, unimagi- 

native.” 
Amid the many dismal disclosures of Miss Mayo is one 
outstanding fact of immense encouragement to Britons 
everywhere—namely, that the single bright spot on the 
awful horizon of the helpless Hindu millions is the presence 
of the “satanic”? Government of India and the work of 
our Indian civilians, covenanted and uncovenanted. Ameri- - 
cans are so fond of finding fault with everything done by 
John Bull everywhere, and American politicians and journa- 
lists are so accustomed to hold him up to American odium, 
that it is really refreshing to have this unsolicited tribute 
to the noble and thankless service of our countrymen in 
India from an American lady who simply travelled in 
search of the truth. 


Most opportunely this very courageous American lady (Miss 
Katherine Mayo), who has placed the real India—of which 
1 we hear and know so little—under indelible 
— cod OO Pligation, has returned to the charge. In 
0 mae ; ; 
an article in the American magazine Liberty 
(quoted in the Daily Mail of January 9th), she explains that, 
as she has no need to earn her daily bread by writing to 
order, she is able to present facts as she finds them. Nor was 
she new or inexperienced in this kind of work. 


“* Not quite a new task it was, for brass-tack hunting 
for America had already thrice led me into the field of 
research-——once through two States as to their possible 
uses for rural police protection ; once through Western 
Europe as to the welfare work for our army overseas ; 
and yet again to the Philippines, as to America’s record 
among the island peoples; also, an eight-years’ sojourn 
among British Indian emigrants in a South American 
colony had familiarized me with certain parts of Indian 
life. 

“But none of these experiences had prepared me for 
a thing that now, out of the exotic shapes, the radiant 
colours, the romantic atmosphere of India itself, was to 
take form before my shrinking eyes. 
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‘It is hardly possible here in these pages to go into 
full details, especially in matters of sexual relations and 
of the condition of women. If I did so some of Liberty’s 
readers would be shocked thereby beyond their fortitude 
to endure. 

‘* Tt is not, I believe, too much to say that an informed 
and ready American public opinion could hasten by 
untold generations the deliverance of the millions of 
Hindu womanhood, and through them the whole vast 
Hindu body, from degradation, misery, and ignorance. 

** One evidence of our power in this matter is seen in 
the effect on political Hindudom of America’s interest in 
Mother India. American and British reviews of the 
book reached India some time in advance of the book 
itself. 

‘*These reviews, from one angle and another, showed 
that the ragged old stage curtain was falling apart ; that 
the ‘ mystery’ of India is worn thin; that Uncle Sam, 
usually too busy to bother with things so remote, was 
forming his own judgment on the Indian situation, not 
from material hand-picked by Indian self-seekers, but 
from hard facts, for the first time stripped bare before 
him; and that that judgment was not flattering to 
the Hindu’s claim to distinction, either as a spiritual 
aristocrat or a would-be neighbour.” 


No one is qualified to express an opinion on the social or, 
indeed, the political problems of India who has not read, 
marked, learned and inwardly digested Miss Mayo’s monu- 
mental work, Mother India. We trust Sir John Simon and 
his colleagues have acquainted themselves with its contents. 


Tue Fourth Session of the 34th Parliament of what is now | 
officially termed ‘The United Kingdom of Great Britain | 


: and Northern Ireland’’ was opened by the 
Seales <t King in person on Tuesday, February 7th. 
The Queen was unfortunately unable to accom- 

pany the Sovereign owing to a slight chill which made 
it wise for Her Majesty to be careful. But for the 
Royal Pageant, which is always attractive, impressive, 
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and extremely popular, the occasion would have been 
unusually uninteresting as the Session promises to be excep- 
tionally sterile. The Speech from the Throne, after the now 
customary reference to the League of Nations, extended a 
most cordial welcome to the King of Afghanistan “ on his 
first visit to Europe.’ The situation in China was declared 
to have improved sufficiently to permit large reductions in 
our Naval and Military Forces, though “internal distur- 
bances and civil wars and the consequent insecurity of life 
and property, both Chinese and foreign, still give cause for 
anxiety.” Nevertheless ‘““My Government adhere to the 
declaration of policy published by them a year ago as the 
basis on which they are prepared to meet Chinese aspirations 
when the Chinese can assure satisfactory protection for 
British lives and property.”” We should be hard put to it 
to expound British policy in China, and we cannot help 
fearing that His Majesty’s Ministers are too preoccupied with 
the affairs of Geneva to be able to give consecutive thought 
to so distant a sphere as the Far East, while the considerable 
British interests involved seem somewhat inarticulate in their 
contact with Responsible Statesmen. Nor have they adequate 
effective spokesmanship in either House of Parliament. 
Another lengthy paragraph of the Royal Speech referred to 
“the draft of a new treaty of arbitration between Myself 
and the President of the United States” (in replacement 
of the Treaty of the 4th April, 1908) which was now “ being 
carefully and sympathetically considered by my Govern- 
ment in Great Britain and will be considered in communi- 
cation with my Governments in the Dominions.’’ We appre- 
hend that any consideration devoted to the ticklish and 
thorny topic of Anglo-American Arbitration, either here or 
Overseas, will be sheer waste of time in the face of the 
attitude of the United States Senate. This body declines to 
ratify any Treaty infringing its own veto on any arbitration. 
The British and Washington Governments may negotiate 
until they are black in the face and sign whatever documents 
they please. These are simply “ scraps of paper ” to Senators 
who can and will obstruct any general arbitration and will 
only consent to specific arbitration when they are absolutely 
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certain the decision must be in favour of the U.S.A. With 
them it is a case of “‘ Heads we win, tails you lose;’’ 


THE Royal Speech contained no other reference either to 


international or imperial affairs. This was not surprising as [ 
our foreign policy has become something of | 


The 


Progr e @ mystery, depending as it does to a large 


extent on the personal intercourse and 
private intimacies of the Foreign Minister and his oppo- 
site numbers: in Paris and Berlin—a triumvirate who 
do not command boundless confidence in their respective 
countries. Nor is our Imperial policy more clarified, though 
it is to be hoped that the recent circumnavigation of the 
globe by the Colonial Secretary will quicken the interest of 
his colleagues in inter-imperial affairs, which have suffered 
a sad setback since the last and most deplorable of the entire 
series of Imperial Conferences. There was one welcome 
innovation in the paragraph of the Speech from the Throne 


addressed to the ‘‘Members of the House of Commons” — 
which ran as follows: “‘ The Estimates for the Public Ser- | 
vices will be laid before you in due course.”’ The Chancellor / 
of the Exchequer and the Cabinet evidently realized that 7 
they would be adding insult to injury by repeating the | 
familiar tag about “‘ Economy” which has been dangled | 
before us for the last three years, only to deceive. Ministers | 
would, moreover, have made themselves supremely ridiculous | 
by affecting “‘ Economy ”’ in the face of a Budget rising to | 
£840,000,000 and after Mr. Winston Churchill’s unconcealed | 


contempt for optimists who dared anticipate a lower income 


tax than 4s. in the £. While recognizing that ‘‘ the condition 


of affairs in some of the principal industries continues to give 


cause for serious anxiety ’’ the Speech noted in “ the general ; 


state of trade and industry . . . many encouraging signs of 


progressive improvement in both our home and external | 


trade which justify the hope that with co-operation and 
goodwill steady progress will be made in the coming year.” 
There was not the suspicion of a whisper of Safeguarding or 
the Reform of the House of Lords, or, needless to say, any 
measure of Retrenchment, though there was a vague refer- 
ence to “‘ the present incidence of local rates ’’ as burdensome 
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to industry and agriculture, but no indication of any overt 
action on a complicated problem on which the Twenty-one 
have not begun to make up their minds. After the plethora 
of legislation that of late years has deluged the Statute Book 
it is a relief to have a short programme, though the principal 
item nicknamed “The Flappers’ Reform Bill” arouses 
enthusiasm only among Socialists. There was also a promise 
of “‘increased credit facilities” to “‘ persons engaged in 
agriculture.” It would, however, be much easier to extend 
credit in a prosperous than in so depressed an industry as 
farming, which needs some form of Safeguarding before it 
can be put on its legs, as well as monetary reform in order 
to keep it there. Neither Agriculture nor Industry can 
permanently flourish under the blighting influence of 
“deflation ’’ which is now the order of the day. 


As the Tapers and Tadpoles of the Conservative Party 
profess to be shocked and horrified that any Conservatives 
should resent having ‘“‘ The Flappers’ Reform 
Bill” made the piéce de résistance of what 
may prove to be the present Government’s 
last Session, we will indicate some objections to this policy. 
We are aware that nothing we or anyone else can say on 
this or on any other subject could make the least impression 
on the self-appointed claque who make it their business to 
applaud whatever the Party Leader says or does. Had the 
Prime Minister emphatically pronounced against flooding 
the Electorate with another five or six million women, 
Tapers and Tadpoles would equally fling up their caps to 
the chorus of ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians’ and would 
extol the prescient statesmanship that refused to be rushed 
into the enlargement of an Electorate that was nearly 
trebled only ten years ago. As it is they sing the same 
song because he takes the opposite line. The judgment of 
Political ‘‘ Dittos” is never worth heeding because they 
only have one word in their vocabulary, namely, “ Ditto.” 
We are not concerned with them. They are on velvet anyhow 
because in their eyes whatever is is right. The Conservative 
Party is not, however, exclusively composed of Tapers and 
Tadpoles and their reasons for resenting this measure are 
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fairly intelligible. Indeed they are so cogent that we cannot 
help hoping, late in the day as it is, that a foolish project 
may be frustrated. It was not so much as mentioned at the 
last General Election among the many undertakings given 


by our Leader, some of which remain unfulfilled and are | 
therefore entitled to priority. Ministers in a word have no | 


mandate for another Reform Bill and without such mandate, 
on their own showing, they have no authority to pass it. 
Then again, the Conservative Party were never consulted 
upon it, and though we have no desire to set up a Soviet 


system of controlling Committees such as exist in the 


Socialist Party, we deny that any Conservative statesman 
is entitled to commit the Party to a measure which he must 
know would have been turned down by any Party Con- 


ference it was submitted to. There is also reason to believe [ 


that the subject was never discussed in the Cabinet before 
it was sprung upon the country, and it is obvious from 
several Ministerial utterances that several of Mr. Baldwin’s 


colleagues were taken by surprise. Nor was there any audible | 
demand for such a Bill as we are now threatened with, and | 
hitherto it was always deemed wise to allow a reasonable | 
interval to elapse between every extensive extension of the | 
Franchise, so as to give the Electorate an opportunity of | 
developing some sense of responsibility and intelligent 7 
interest in public affairs. It was incredibly feeble of the 7 
Cabinet to allow itself to be stampeded into this commit- | 


ment, and even now we cannot understand the reputed 
objection to such a fair compromise as raising the future 
voting age to twenty-five, without of course disfranchizing 
any present voter. This would establish the equality of the 
sexes, and there was as much and as little mandate for 
such a change as for the present measure. This solution 


would be equally approved by women of all classes as well © 


as by men. 


AFTER the disappointing performance of the House of | 
Lords on the Deposited Prayer Book, it were perhaps unduly | 


sanguine to expect the Peers to do their duty by the © 


Baldwin Reform Bill by referring it to the decision of the — 
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electors who have had no chance of pronouncing on it. We 
would, however, remind their lordships that they have still 

to live down the reputation of being “an 
aoe of annex of the Carlton Club,”” who complais- 

antly open their mouths and shut their eyes 
and swallow any and every measure presented to them by 
any Government calling itself ‘‘ Conservative,’ however 
little Conservatism there may be in its policy or legislation 
—and reserve their antagonism to legislation originating 
with Liberal or Socialist Governments. That was the case 
made against them by the authors of the Parliament Act 
of 1911. It would be a grave tactical blunder for the Lords 
to postpone all serious revision of Ministerial measures until 
the Socialists are in Downing Street and then to reject some 
scheme of spoilation that could be popularly represented as 
objectionable to the Upper House because it affected their 
own pockets—like the Lloyd George Budget of 1909. The 
Peers would occupy an incomparably stronger position 
vis-d-vis any subversive Government had they meanwhile 
tackled some measure on which a Conservative Prime 
Minister had set his heart and that had passed a Conser- 
vative House of Commons, by declining to put it in operation 
until after the People had been consulted. If the Lords stood 
out over the voting age they would render a memorable and 
popular service to the nation and one that could by no 
possibility affront the existing Electorate. 


THE rather dreary life of a Private Member of Parliament 
has been cheered by the appearance of the Totalizator Bill, 
and political observers are interested to see 
“if the riding” of the measure will be more 
spirited and adroit than that shown in the 
recent contest over the Prayer Book. In both cases there 
has been recourse to the salutary policy of allowing a free 
vote of the House; and therefore, argument and speeches 
count in the determining debate. The genesis of the 
Totalizator Bill is this: Some time ago a committee was 
appointed by the Jockey Club to inquire into the effect of the 
Betting Tax on Racing. In April of last year the Club 
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decided that this committee should further institute an 
inquiry into the means of which betting may best be made 
to contribute to the maintenance of racing. The Committee 
was a strong one, and was presided over by Lord Hamilton 
of Dalzell who both in Parliament and in the war once did 
considerable service. The inquiry was exhaustive, and many 
witnesses, drawn from all parts of the world where racing 
prevails, were examined at length. In the result the Com- 
mittee unanimously reported that there were two ways 
only of making betting contribute to the maintenance 
of the sport: (1) by establishing the Totalizator or Pari- 
mutuel machine, and (2) by charging bookmakers a fee 
for the privilege of conducting their business on the race- 
course. Inasmuch as the Committee were convinced that 
these two methods in combination would produce a valuable 
pecuniary contribution to the maintenance of racing and 
the allied interests of the Bloodstock market, they recom- 
mended that legislation should be promoted to allow the 
installation of the Totalizator on race-courses under the 
control of the Jockey Club, and the levy by this authority 
of a graduated scale of charges on such bookmakers as 
they licensed to carry on their business. The Committee 
added an important rider to their recommendations, namely, 
that a tax should be laid on the business of Starting-Price 
Offices which would put them on a footing of equality with 
the Totalizator and the Race-course Bookmakers. 


Havine regard to the simplicity of these innocuous pro- 
posals, it may be asked why Parliamentary sanction is 
The Bill required. The answer is this. Betting is 

not of itself illegal on a race-course, either 
for ready money or credit, unless it is carried on in a 
“house, room or other place” within the meaning of the 
Gaming Act of 1853. Eminent Counsel have advised that, 
owing to the judgment given in a case which came on appeal 
before the House of Lords in 1899 the building necessary 
for the Totalizator machine, and the enclosure where the 
bookmakers would carry on their business under licence, 
would become “ places”’ within the provisions of the Act 
of 1853. Accordingly, in a Bill of a few lines the legal 
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difficulty is met by rendering the new arrangements, as 
proposed, immune from the operation of the existing com- 
plicating and conflicting enactments relating to betting, which 
of themselves were never designed to touch the reasonable 
proposals of this new occasion. In view of the fact that the 
Bill provides the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a mathe- 
matically honest, if inanimate, bookmaker as a source of 
revenue, it is understood that, if the Bill passes its second 
reading with a reasonable majority, the Government, who 
have been consulted throughout, will assume responsibility 
for its subsequent stages. Thenceforward the issue is in 
the hands of the Private Member. That occasional monitor, 
the Nonconformist conscience, is beginning to show signs 
of life, although fortunately its unctuous director, Sir 
John Simon, is engaged elsewhere. Chadband is in the 
field and Pecksniff is awake. The jaundiced mind of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is studying the possible movements 
of the electoral cat, although, sad to say, the Labour Leader 
has by far the largest section of the betting population in 
the country under his nominal command. It will be very 
interesting to watch the action of the Conservative member 
and the influences which he may either obey or resist. 
The shadow of the General Election is now visible: and 
Taper may warn him, and Tadpole may frighten him. Let 
him, however, remember that his opposition to the Bill 
or his abstention from the division will not gain him a 
solitary vote from his enemies, while it may well shake 
the allegiance of his friends upon whom he is bound to rely. 
Let him also remember that a vote against the Totalizator 
will not diminish a single stake wagered on the race-course, 
or entrusted to the canvasser in the factory, or the “ runner ”’ 
in the street: but that it is calculated to stay the hands of 
responsible authority in its endeavour to combine an 
improved system of taxation, and a fairer system of betting, 
with increased powers of control, making for cleaner racing. 
Such a vote, however, will be acceptable in one quarter. 
It will be hailed with applause by that considerable class of 
bookmakers who claim that the “ Sport of Kings” should 
be maintained for their benefit, to the exclusion of worthier 
interests. 
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NotTHine could be more symptomatic of the dullness of 
Parliamentary proceedings just now and the dry-rot spreading 

over Politics than the ludicrous effort to make 
oo Ahad aaa @ mountain out of such a molehill as the 

“ Wolmer incident.”” Lord Wolmer is one of 
the staunchest and soundest men in the Unionist Party. 
We say Unionist advisedly, because had he and others of 
his kidney had their way, Conservatives would still be 
entitled to call themselves Unionists. The Coalition disrup- 
tion of the United Kingdom would have been defeated and 
Conservatism spared much humiliation. However, that is 
another story. Lord Wolmer holds a minor post in the 
Ministry (Assistant Postmaster-General), like many other 
able men in the ’forties, which is nowadays considered the 
proper age for subordinate office. Like other Ministers, he 
must occasionally make speeches. In the course of one of 
these a few weeks ago he made the sensible, not to say 
commonplace, remark that were the Post Office in private 
hands it would be more efficient than it is. This comment 
has been heard very often before, and will assuredly be 
heard very often again. It is a truism, but the Socialists 
worked themselves into a fever of excitement over it, being 
otherwise badly gravelled for matter, and when Parliament 
reassembled, one of their number (Mr. Ammon) asked the 
Prime Minister “‘ Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to transfer the administration and control of the Post 
Office service from the State to private enterprise? ’’ On 
Mr. Baldwin’s replying “No, sir,’ Mr. Ammon inquired 
whether he repudiated the statement of the Assistant Post- 
master-General “ and his attacks on the administration and 
the staff of the Post Office.” To this the Prime Minister 
chaffingly answered, ‘‘I do not think that my hon. friend 
(Lord Wolmer) made any statement of that kind. I did see 
what he said. It struck me that when he has attained years 
of discretion he will speak with that caution which charac- 
terizes every one of our utterances.’’ Thereupon certain 
newspapers took up the parable and exploited the ‘‘ Wolmer 
incident ”’ into “ a stunt,’’ amusing themselves by suggesting 
that Lord Wolmer would probably resign! In this they were 
encouraged when they discovered that he was going abroad 
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on a long-deferred though well-earned and much-needed 
holiday. The episode is but another illustration of the danger 
of making a joke to persons without any sense of humour. 


ALL three political Parties seem equally elated by the results 
of recent by-elections, of which there have been several, 
North, South, East, and West. Ministers 

eet tad can fairly claim that, considering they have 
| been in office more than three years, and 


- have disappointed many supporters, they have lost remark- 


ably few seats in view of their enormous majority. Even 
when they do, as at Northampton and Lancaster, they can 
point to extenuating circumstances, e.g. the intrusion 
of Mr. Hailwood as an “Independent Conservative’ in 
the one case, and the Ashton incident in the other. As is 
only natural, Mr. Hailwood is not loved by our Central Office, 
but we doubt whether any votes cast for him would, in his 
absence, have gone to the official Candidate, and not a few 
of them might in sheer disgruntlement have gone to the 
Liberal or Socialist. In several constituencies the Minis- 
terialist has polled unexpectedly well, owing not a little of 
his success to the incapacity of both Oppositions. The 
Socialists, nevertheless, profess to be delighted at the way 
things are going, though we detect an undercurrent of 
querulousness in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speeches, and 
a tendency to admonish his followers that suggest Labour 
is not quite the happy family it would wish to appear. The 
Socialist vote is increasing in several districts and Socialists 
asseverate that they are likely to win the next General 
Election. Even the Liberals—who are easily pleased nowa- 
days—are ecstatic whenever their champion saves his stake, 
and on the rare occasions when they capture a seat—such 
accidents will happen—Mr. Lloyd George is able to conjure 
up visions of a future Parliament dominated by himself, in 
which the Conservative Party will be a negligible factor. 
This can only happen if our side deserves such a fate, as we 
have all the cards in our hands, and opponents who have 
lost much of their cunning, and who are in truth the chief 
assets of the present Government. 
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CaN anyone make head or tail of the Socialist programme, 
or form any conception of what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
i 13 is driving at, or even guess what he thinks 
+ pte is it? he wishes to do supposing a turn of the wheel 
is it? liga ; 
replaced him in Downing Street ? ‘lhat he 
dislikes and despises the present Government goes without 
saying; that he regards Ministers as the wrong men in the 
wrong places is obvious; that he wishes to be where they are 
is common knowledge and common ground. But all else 
is obscure, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s pronouncements 
become vaguer and vaguer until they end in a cloud of 
unmitigated clap-trap. Thus he professed to enlighten the 
rising generation at Oxford on February 15th on his inter- 
esting and important subject of “‘ Labour and Control of 
Money Power,” for which purpose the Oxford Union was 
placed at his disposal and “‘ an exceptionally big crowd of 
undergraduates attended.” If any of them understood what 
ideas the orator of the occasion desired to express, or by 
what means he contemplates curbing the Money Power, 
they are more fortunate than those of us who have read 
and re-read the report in the Manchester Guardian, without 
being able to get in sight of a meaning as to the present or 
future policy of the Labour Party. After declaring that 
“at the present moment we are undergoing an in- 
dustrial revolution on account of changes in transport 
and power which fifty years hence will be looked upon 
as we to-day look back upon the great historical indus- 
trial revolution.” 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald added : 


“Tf the process goes on of the financier getting more 
and more control of the manufacturer, of the banks 
becoming more and more important than the skilled 
organization of labour by the people whom we used 
to call the old captains of industry; if we go on from year 
to year and money power increases its authority and 
grip upon society, then you can have political liberty 
or any other liberty you like, but society will be held, 
industry will be held, the distribution of wealth will 
be held absolutely in the hands of those who own and 
control the money power.” 
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We imagined that this must lead somewhere, and that Young 
Oxford would be invited to tackle the Money Power on 
original and drastic lines. By no means. In his next sentence 
the Labour Leader “ piped down ”’: 


**T do not mean this as an attack upon money power. 
You cannot check money power by combination either 
on the part of the old captains of industry or the trade 
unions. The problem you have to face is to devise 
some machinery and some organization by which this 
money power will be controlled for the popular well-being 
and the common weal, and the authority and advantage 
of accumulated capital will accrue to the commonwealth 
and not to a small class. 

‘** We have to-day to face the joint problem—that 
of controlling money power, and that of stimulation 
of industry.” 


After this cryptic utterance, the speech “ petered out” 
in the familiar attack on the Government whether for doing 
nothing or for “‘ throwing its whole weight on the side of 
the employers.” But what Oxford came to hear was the 
Socialist panacea for disposing of the Money Power. Where 
is it? What is it? 


As we have more than once observed, there is nothing 
astonishing in the overflowing prosperity of our. great 
Joint Stock Banks which, having “ amalga- 
mated” competition out of existence, are 
now completely masters of the situation, and 
have only to rake in the shekels. Their orators are, however, 
developing that. self-complacency that not infrequently 
accompanies overweening prosperity, and are beginning 
to lecture less fortunate industries on their “ inefficiency.” 
Banks would certainly need to be incredibly inept in order 
to find themselves in the same plight as, say, Iron and 
Steel, Textiles and Agriculture. Banks can borrow an 
unlimited amount of money at 3 per cent. from ‘“‘ widows, 
orphans,” and others (making a favour of paying 34 per 
cent.) while they lend the same at from 5 to 64 per cent. 
—the more depressed the borrower the higher the rate exacted. 
Could our basic industries do likewise they also could afford 
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Industry 
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to plaster the country with palatial buildings and live on the 
proceeds of manipulating other people’s money, though 
what would happen to their present employees is another 
matter. That manufacturers are rather weary of “curtain 
lectures”? from bank parlours is evident from the recent 
letter in the Morning Post of Mr. V. C. Vickers (January 
28th) though few industrialists are in a position to show 
resentment owing to the size of their overdrafts. Mr. 
Vickers mentioned a well-known Banker’s recent contrast 
of the activities of the ‘“‘ Newer Industries ” with the existing 
depression in the “‘ Older Industries,” ascribing the state 
of the latter to incapacity in their control. Mr. Vickers, 
on the other hand, explained that the former (electric and 
wireless appliances, motor cars, artificial silk, etc., etc.) 
are flourishing owing to an “ unprecedented and immense 
public demand for their productions” which enables them to 
prosper ‘‘in spite of the many handicaps on British manu- 
factures over which they have no control.’’ On the other 
hand : 


“Where no demand, or insufficient demand, exists, 
industries are hard put to it to overcome the excessive 
burden of taxation, a considerable portion of which is 
necessary in order to maintain the Gold Standard, 
the foreign exchanges, and so-called ‘Free Trade’ 
(although the latter does not apply to the electrical 
industry, motor-cars, or silk, or any new industries 
protected by safeguarding or patent processes). The 
‘return to the Gold Standard’ and the existing 
‘Credit of the Country’ have only been achieved by 
taxing the country as a whole, and this taxation has 
proved a splendid ‘ financial tonic’ to the banks and 
the discount houses, and has alone made feasible the 
maintenance of the monetary policy of 100 years ago. 
On the other hand, the manufacturer has waited, and is 
still waiting, for the compensating ‘ benefits’ to reach 
him also.” 


This is the crux of the problem. The money loaning and 
money mongering sections of the community have been 
allowed to dictate our monetary policy at the expense of the 
creators of wealth, i.e. productive industry. Had the parts 
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been reversed, Industry might be now lecturing Lombard 
Street on its “inefficiency” instead of Lombard Street 
lecturing Industry. 


In an interesting article elsewhere in this number Mrs. 
Godfree discusses, inter alia, the delicate topic of the ‘‘ Player- 
Writer ’” on which the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
on Player- tion seeks to enforce regulations that seem 
riter . , 
| likely to get that august body into more 
difficulties than they can solve. As our distinguished con- 
tributor points out, Lawn Tennis has become so world-wide 
that isolated legislation by one country is liable to create 
invidious distinctions, as the rules adopted by our L.T.A. 
and rejected by the International Federation can only affect 
English players and govern English tournaments. It is 
always advisable to leave well alone. It is sometimes advis- 
able to leave ill alone. We share the L.T.A.’s resentment 
of certain abuses that have crept in through the anxiety of 
popular newspapers to temporarily attach “‘ star performers ” 
to their staff, even when these can’t and don’t write a single 
word of their signed articles, to which indeed they contribute 
nothing but their signature. We sympathize with the L.T.A.’s 
desire to tackle this development, but frankly we don’t see 
how anything effective can be done. It is surely going rather 
far to lay down that because, here and there, some sensa- 
tional player is prepared to perpetrate a fraud upon the 
public, that no amateurs, however competent with their pens 
and conscientious in their methods, may contribute any 
comments on any championships in which they play, unless 
they are prepared to make a present of their “copy” to 
the newspaper in which it appears. Is this practical politics? 
Is it possible or even reasonable, e.g., to inform so excellent 
a journalist as Mr. Tilden that his Wimbledon entry will be 
refused and himself disqualified as an amateur unless he 
breaks his Press contract? And if an exception is to be 
made in his favour, what about Miss Betty Nuthall, whose 
comments on ‘ Wimbledon” would attract many readers. 
Is she to be barred or privileged? And if some competitors 
are privileged, how can others be penalized for doing the 
same thing? The L.T.A. has leapt before it looked. 
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FoREIGNERS should be able to understand what Englishmen 
mean when they claim to be Amateurs rather than 

Specialists at sports and games from the 
ccc wonderful record of versatility of such a man 

as Lord Desborough. On the occasion of 
his regrettable retirement from the Presidency of the Lawn 
Tennis Association which he had occupied and adorned 
for twenty years, his colleagues presented him with a piece 
of plate, and incidentally published this brief epitome of 
his activities: 


“‘ He played cricket for Harrow in 1873-4, and won 
the Harrow Mile in 4 min. 36 sec. At Oxford he ran 
against Cambridge in the three miles race in 1876, 
rowed against Cambridge in the dead heat in 1877 
and in the winning crew in 1878. He was Master 
of Oxford University Draghounds and President of the 
Athletic Club, Boat Club, and Achilles Club. He won 
the épée championship at the Military Tournament in 
1904 and 1906; the punting championship for three 
years; stroked an eight-oar boat with sliding seats 
across the Channel; rowed from Oxford to London in 
one day; and twice swam across the pool at Niagara. He 
climbed the little Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, Matterhorn, 
Weishorn, and Rothorn, in eight days. Lord Des- 
borough has been, or is, President of the British 
Imperial Air Fleet Committee, the Croquet Association, 
the Fencing Association, the Epée Club, and the Lawn 
Tennis Association, and was one of the founders of 
Queen’s Club, West Kensington, and of the Bath 
Club.” 


Not less remarkable than the things he has done is the 
fact that Lord Desborough has throughout remained the 
modest, unassuming, unspoilt Englishman than which there 
is no more delightful type of human being. In a vulgar, 
self-advertising, noisy age in which to “ bound to the 
ceiling” is deemed an accomplishment this beau-ideal of 
sportsmanship is a valuable national asset. 
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THE MEXICAN MURDER GANG 


Ir might be supposed by quiet people leading sheltered 
lives in Sussex, Massachusetts, and such-like civilized places, 
that the murder gang alluded to in the title of this article 
is in jail or on the hills, with the police after it; but unfor- 
tunately this is not the case, the gang in question being 
the Government of the country, and the most prominent 
members of the law-abiding, conservative community being 
in prison, in exile, or “ on the run.” 

Curiously enough, all the members of this murder gang 
come from the same part of Mexico, from the State of 
Sonora, which is bounded on the north by Arizona, and on 
the west by the Gulf of California. In one respect Sonora 
resembles Georgia in the Caucasus, for as Georgia sent forth 
Stalin and the clique which now dominates the Empire of 
the Tsars, so Sonora sent forth Calles and the clique which 
now dominates the Empire of the Aztecs. 

Sonora gave birth not only to the Duumvirs, Calles, 
and Obregén, but also to Serrano, Gomez, Cruz, and all the 
other figures which are prominent in Mexican politics to-day, 
or were prominent yesterday. The so-called rebellion of 
General Francisco Serrano and General Arnulfo Gomez was 
really a case of Sonoran fighting Sonoran, for Serrano and 
Gomez came from Sonora as well as Calles and Obregén ; 
and, as will soon be seen, their records were just as bad as 
those of their conquerors. 

But it is not only the leading personalities in Mexican 
politics which are Sonoran ; an extraordinarily large number 
of the minor officials are also Sonoran. You cannot enter 
a Government office in any part of Mexico without finding 
there natives of Sonora, just as you cannot enter a Govern- 
ment office in Moscow without finding there Georgians. 

My object in the present article will be to describe the 
leaders of this Sonoran clique, to show how noxious they 
are, and then to ask Washington why it backs them 
instead of backing the very able intelligentsia of Mexico. 
One would have thought that the intellectuals of Mexico 
would have been supported by President Wilson, who was 
himself an intellectual; but such was not the case. Presi- 
dent Wilson supported the corrupt politicians and the 
fire-eating generals, both of which classes are now repre- 
sented, quite faithfully, by General Plutarco Elias Calles. 

I am not prejudiced against President Calles, and I 
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hold no brief for either Gomez or Serrano. In some respects 
I even admire Calles ever since I had an opportunity, in 
the year 1927, of investigating the early life and adventures 
of that illustrious man, and of conducting those investiga- 
tions in the sleepy little one-horse town where, in the year 
1870, he first saw the light. <A full and accurate account 
of Calles’s career would be every whit as interesting as the 
imaginary adventures of Gil Blas or Hadji Baba of Ispahan ; 
but, unfortunately, Mexican adventurers who attain high 
position seem to become ashamed of their humble origin 
and their early struggles, for the autobiographies which they 
give out for publication are as colourless as the autobio- 
graphies in Who’s Who. Of course there is this to be said 
for that system, that at all events it keeps them out of 
jail, for if they gave as frank an account of their career 
as, say, Benvenuto Cellini gives of his, they could hardly 
escape assassination or imprisonment, unless, indeed, they 
took the precaution before publication to change their 
names and go to the Andaman Islands or some equally 
remote place. 

Calles is half Syrian and half Yaqui. His father be- 
longed to that strange race which hails from Asia Minor 


which calls itself Syrian, and which has added an importan* | 


but poisonous element to the ethnological hotch-potch the: 
makes up Latin America. America does not allow any mor 
Syrians to enter the United States, and she acts very wisel: : 
for though I have come across those “ Sirios”’ all over Mexic 
Central America, and South America, I never once hea:'% 
them spoken well of anywhere. 

They are charged with dishonesty in business, but an 
even greater offence in the eyes of the Latin Americans 
is their habit of combining together in family groups con- 
stituting a sort of trust which can kill all competition and 
get control of almost any branch of trade. Plutarco Elias, 
who is known in his native town as El Turco, and who is 
probably of Mohammedan descent, possesses in a strong 
degree that laudable family affection which is so charac- 
teristic of his race: his half-brother is Mexican Consul- 
General in New York; and a relative, Pancho Elias, has been 
twice Governor of Sonora. 

The reader may wonder, by the way, why, save the 
Svat man himself and his children, no member of the 

residential family bears the Spanish name of Calles. 
Possibly the President’s mother was a Calles, for all the 
Indians have Spanish names; but in any case the Castilian 
name Calles is much more suitable to the ruler of a Spanish- 
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speaking people than the Syrian name Elias, just as the 
good old Russian name of Trotzky is more suitable to a 
Muscovite magnifico than the Jewish name of Bronstein. 
After having acquired a slight smattering of education 
at a school in Hermosillo, Plutarco began life as a Primary 
School teacher in his native town of Guaymas ; but various 
discreditable episodes, including his treasurership of the 
Guaymas Teachers’ Association, soon led to his being 
ignominiously “ fired.”” Through the influence of a kind 
uncle he afterwards obtained the position of municipal 
treasurer in Guaymas ; but in a short time he was “ fired ” 
from this post, and he would even have been prosecuted 
had not the same kind uncle generously come forward 
with a promise to make good the deficiency in his accounts. 
He did not keep his promise; but long afterwards, 
when Calles stood as a candidate for the Governorship of 
Sonora, the Municipality, dazzled by his oratory and by 
the success which had accompanied him so far, wiped out 
this indebtedness and this blot on the Callista escutcheon. 
For the moment, however, the prospects of our hero 
were bleak; and he experienced that annoying difficulty 
in finding another billet which similarly forgetful financiers 
gxperience even in this country. Finally he was forced to 
jlescend somewhat in the social scale and to accept a job 
@s bar-tender in the Hétel Mexico, a new but already dis- 
geputable establishment which his brother Arturo, now 
oonsul-General in New York, had just opened on the Plaza 
bf Guaymas, opposite the venerable church of San Francisco. 
Here, perhaps, and not in the hereditary hate of the 
Moslem for the Giaour, nor in the obscure labyrinths of 
theological, historical, or sociological controversy, will the 
future historian seek for the origin of our hero’s anti- 
clericalism. The good Padre of San Francisco may have 
objected to the unholy uproar in Calles’s “‘ pub” of a Satur- 
day night which had insensibly merged into a Sunday 
morning ; and it must be borne in mind that since all this 
happened in the days of Porfirio Diaz, the Padre was a 
man of some local consequence. If this theory is correct, 
Calles has had his revenge, however, for when I recently 
visited the church of San Francisco it was deserted, and 
when I inquired discreetly about the Padre, I was told 
that he was in hiding, and had been for some time in jail. 
On the other hand, Arturo Malvido Elias, as we have just 
seen, is now Consul-General in New York. Thus are the 
benefactors of struggling genius rewarded and its enemies 
crushed ! 
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In a short time Plutarco Elias became owner or part- 
owner of the Hotel Mexico, and, as he added a gambling- 
table to its other attractions, he had to keep his wits about 
him, for a low-class drinking-den which is at the same time 
a gambling-hell does not, as a rule, attract a very select 
clientele, at all events in the Wild West of Mexico. 

But perhaps, after all, this severe training was the best 
that this remarkable man could possibly have had for his 
subsequent political career. In the first place historians 
will probably date from this period our hero’s ardent teeto- 
talism; and doubtless they will attribute it to the fact 
that nightly “observation of the pernicious effect of bad 
liquor on the human system cannot have been lost on 
that acute and powerful intellect. As frequently happens 
in such cases, self-denial has been rewarded even in this 
world, for the warm friendship of the American Prohibi- 
tionists has been of inestimable political service to our 
hero, whose strict teetotalism gave him a great advantage, 
besides, in his contest three months ago with the alcoholic 
Serrano. 

Valuable, too, in their influence on his future Presidential 
labours were the nightly struggles with inebriated guests 
(each with his hip-pocket revolver). These strenuous exer- 
cises must have kept Plutarco in excellent physical condition, 
must have accustomed him to think and act quickly, and to 
shoot at sight, may even have imparted to his sombre 
visage and menacing gait that truculent air of the “ chucker- 
out” which is still discernible by the initiated even at the 
most august diplomatic functions, and which has not, so 
far, been neutralized by the Presidential sash nor by all the 
glories of Chapultepec. 

One of the least pleasant characteristics of the Oriental 
race to which our hero belongs is an inveterate habit of 
having an accidental fire in their houses after having first 
taken the precaution to insure them heavily, and this 
characteristic President Calles does not lack, for, after 
having insured his saloon with two American companies, 
“he had a fire,’ as the consecrated phrase goes, a very 
thorough one too, for the house was so completely gutted 
that not even a stone was left for the veneration of posterity ; 
and when the other day I myself made a pious pilgrimage 
to this hallowed spot, I found that it was occupied by 
another building. 

Calles maintained, of course, that the fire was accidental, 
but, with that disagreeable obstinacy and suspicion which 
too often characterizes even the most urbane insurance 
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offices under such circumstances, these companies refused 
to pay, and it was not until after an acrimonious dispute 
which lasted for some time that a composition was effected, 
and the future Dictator received something, but not so 
much, alas! as he considered himself entitled to. 

Very different, of course, is the training of a United 
States President nowadays; but then ‘“‘ North is North and 
South is South,” as Governor John Lind would probably 
have sung if he were a poet. 

Seriously, however, President Plutarco Elias Calles 
personifies one of the strongest objections that have been 
brought by absolutists against the elective system of 
government: the charge that, under this system, a man is 
sometimes raised to high office, not because he can dis- 
charge the duties appertaining to that office but because 
he can talk. A Democrat might reply that this objection 
only holds good in the case of illiterate and inexperienced 
countries of the Latin or Slavonic race like Russia, which 
is responsible for Kerensky, and Mexico, which is responsible 
for Calles; but, after all, the Government and the people 
of the United States are largely responsible for Calles. 
Not only did the White House send to Mexico as ambassa- 
dor a financial expert who can advise Calles about the in- 
vestment of his ill-gotten wealth, but it has also sent several 
unofficial envoys on “ good will stunts” that were neither 
consonant with the dignity of the United States nor calcu- 
lated to impress the half-savage ruler of Mexico. As I 
have already pointed out in the National Review, the 
humorist, Mr. Will Rogers, was sent as Court jester to 
Chapultepec Palace; and Colonel Lindbergh was induced 
to risk his neck on a “‘ good will” flight to the same destina- 
tion ; while, in order to increase the favourable impression, 
the Colonel’s mother was sent after him on another airplane. 
The State Department has now authorized the sale to Mexico 
of the airplane wherein Mrs. Lindbergh travelled; and 
probably Calles will at once use this plane in hunting down 
the helpless fugitives who have taken refuge in the moun- 
tains in order to be able to practise their religion freely. 
But he will soon have many squadrons of airplanes and 
any number of bombs to drop from them, as it has been 
officially intimated that President Coolidge contemplates 
lifting the executive embargo which now prevents the 
shipping of arms, ammunition, and airplanes into Mexico. 

But, despite all this, President Calles will, in the eyes of 
most Europeans, remain a stumbling-block and a reproach 
to the whole system of democratic government. 
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Having failed in everything to which he put his hand, 
he calmly assumed that he was, of all Mexicans, the one 
best qualified to take charge of all things, and accordingly 
he has made himself the Dictator of Mexico. 

Even as a father he cannot be regarded as an unqualified 
success, for on the day I entered Nogales, Sonora, on May 18, 
1927, one of Calles’s sons reeled out of a night-club at three 
o’clock in the morning and had to be kept in order by the 
repeated discharge of a policeman’s revolver close to his 
ear. Yet Plutarco Elias now poses as the father of his 
people ! 

His failure to give satisfaction as treasurer of the Guaymas 
Municipality did not deter him from taking charge of the 
National Treasury. 

His failure as a farmer did not prevent him from setting 
up as an agricultural expert, and issuing agrarian laws 
which have upset the rural economy of the whole republic 
and driven a vast number of peons across the Rio Grande. 

His failure as an industrialist has not prevented him from 
issuing decrees which will ruin all Mexican industries. 

His failure as a teacher has not prevented him from 
“ reforming ” the whole educational system of Mexico, which 
is now much worse than in the days of Porfirio Diaz, when, 
Heaven knows, it was bad enough. 

Moses Saenz, sub-secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion in Mexico, put the total number of schools in that 
country two years ago at 12,257, but many of these existed 
only on paper. In his LEvolucién Historica de Mexico, 
Emilio Rabosa gives the number of schools at the conclusion 
of the Diaz régime as 12,518, but there were probably more, 
for religious schools were very numerous at that time, though, 
being illegal, they were not included in the official reports. 
In a message to Congress in September 1926 Calles boasted 
of having closed more than 120 colleges, but did not say 
that he had opened any. It is true that he has opened a 
number of agricultural colleges, but these turn out poli- 
ticians, not farmers. 

He never went to any Christian Church, and is apparently 
not a Christian at all, but that has not prevented him from 
founding a Christian Church of his own, la Iglesia Catdlica 
Aposté6lica Ortodoxa Mejicana, as it calls itself—one of the 
most misshapen ecclesiastical abortions that ever came into 
this world. He did not directly found it, of course, but 
he certainly supported the nominal founder, an unfrocked 
and degenerate Spanish priest called Perez, who has now 
assumed the title of Patriarch. 
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He never studied economics, but is now carrying out 
an economic revolution which has already done incalculable 
harm to Mexico. 

His experiences with two American insurance companies 
will not prevent him from asking the United States for a 
loan this year; and the respectable house of Morgan will 
probably find him the cash. 

He owes his election to the United States, but never loses 
an opportunity of showing his ingratitude to the Government 
of the United States. 

His colleagues from Sonora are as bad as he, and even 
those of them whom he assassinated in October last were 
not a whit better than he is himself. Although the late 
General Francisco Serrano has been described as a martyr 
of liberty, I did not admire him in his later phases. In his 
early struggles, however, one finds much that is admirable. 
As a boy he had been a fiddler in a brothel, but he after- 
wards joined a circus in a humble capacity and, by sheer 
force of character, raised himself to the position of chief 
clown. From the position of chief clown in a circus to 
that of general in the Mexican Army is an easy transition, 
for, in order to become a general, one has only to arm a 
few Weary Willies and lead them to the assistance of some 
politician who happens to be in difficulties. 

On one occasion, when Minister of War, Serrano threw 
a naked woman out of a window; and whenever he cone 
tracted debts in a tavern, a brothel, or a gambling-hell, he 
had an easy way of signing a cheque for the amount and 
telling the debtor to collect it next morning at the War 
Office. After that long-suffering and impecunious institu- 
tion had paid out over two million pesos in this way, even 
Obregén became scandalized, and insisted on his War 
Minister going to Europe for a year and a half on an ideal 
sort of mission which had no duties attached to it, with full 
pay and all travelling expenses. 

This singular forbearance on the part of President 
Obregén was probably due to his feeling of gratitude towards 
this drunken soldier for having conducted that famous march 
of 8,000 kilometres whereof Obregén took all the credit, but 
it also may have been due to the fact that he himself mixed 
occasionally in Serrano’s revels. At one time, indeed, 
Obregén, Calles, and Serrano were in the habit of gambling 
heavily ; and in one night Serrano lost 75,000 pesos to the 
famous Mexican bullfighter Gaone, who won in all on that 
occasion 100,000 pesos from these three gay but illustrious 
gentlemen. 
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Although Gomez presented himself, somewhat pharisai- 
cally, to the electorate in July last as “a man without vices,” 
he also was a typical Sonoran politician and had long been 
a tool of Calles. Only a few months ago I was told by a 
Mexican that in one place Gomez had made friends with 
several chiefs of the Catholic insurrectos and afterwards 
betrayed them to Calles; but, as a journalist myself, I was 
more shocked at his treatment of two Mexican colleagues. 

At that time Calles was a Colonel and the Chief of Police 
for all Sonora, while Gomez was a Captain of Police at 
Nogales, which is half Mexican and half American. In the 
American half there lived in those days an expelled Mexican 
journalist called Sanchez, but better known by his nick- 
name of “‘ El Chorrizo,”” who published lurid weekly attacks 
on Calles in a little Spanish paper called The New Era. 
Calles, who is extremely sensitive to such attacks, and who 
may even object to the present article, instructed Gomez 
to “‘ get” Sanchez by hook or by crook, with the result that 
Gomez did “‘ get’ Sanchez, not by hook, indeed, nor yet 
by crook, but by lasso. Sanchez had a habit of walking 
at a certain time every day along the American side of the 
street which forms the international boundary; and, on 
learning of this, Gomez had a long, heart-to-heart talk with 
sundry American authorities, who are sometimes, by the 
way, extraordinarily corrupt in this part of the States, 
perhaps because in many places they are as Mexican as 
the people south of the border. Gomez also had a talk 
with a certain Mexican soldier who was very expert with 
the lasso; and one day, when the unsuspecting Sanchez 
went for his usual paseo after having filled up at a drinking 
saloon called “‘ Las Emociones,” he was suddenly lassoed, 
dragged to the Mexican side of the street through a wire 
fence which separates the two republics, and at once mur- 
dered in the presence of many American spectators. A 
copy of the latest issue of The New Era, containing the 
usual virulent attack on Calles, was then nailed to his 
forehead, and the body was left lying there all day. 

That neat piece of work seems to have encouraged 
Calles to send Gomez another obnoxious journalist for 
treatment. The second victim was Manuel M. Huguez, 
managing editor of T'he Voice of Sonora, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Hermosillo and rather critical at times of the Chief 
of Police. 

Acting with his usual resolute illegality, Calles had this 
pestiferous scribe placed on board a northward-bound train ; 
and, when he reached Nogales, Huguez found that Gomez 
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and the American Immigration authorities took very good 
care that he should not go farther. 

Gomez had, in fact, received instructions to “ eliminate 
him at the first opportunity’; and this opportunity soon 
came in the tavern of one Pedro I. Torres, who has been 
described to me as “a spy of Calles.” 

“* This tavern,’ continues my informant, ‘‘ was patronized 
by Huguez, who was a notorious drunkard; and on one 


-occasion when the unfortunate man was under the influence 


of drink, it occurred to him to give a cheer for General 
Maytorena.” 

' It was a fatal brain-wave, for Calles was a deadly enemy 
of Maytorena, consequently the scandalized Torres imme- 
diately arrested Huguez and dragged him before Captain 
Gomez, whose sentence was as short and as much to the 
point as that passed on himself the other day in the moun- 
tains of Vera Cruz. “Take the newspaper gent to the 
cemetery,” he said; and three soldiers at once did so. 

Now, the only kind of business that has flourished in 
Mexico for the last sixteen years is the undertaker business, 
and those “‘ businesses ’’ which are dependent on it, that is, 
coffin-making, grave-digging, etc. ; and, for the last sixteen 
years, the only live place in a Mexican city has been the 
cemetery. Nogales was no exception to this rule. In antici- 
pation of “rush” orders, a number of graves had already 
been dug in the crowded cemetery of Nogales, and at the 
foot of one of those graves Huguez was permitted to drink 
a bottle of whisky, which the soldiers had considerately 
purchased for him en reute with the money they had found 
in his pocket. When he had finished the bottle, he was shot. 

I have now tried to give the reader an idea of the Sonoran 
clique which rules Mexico exactly as the Georgian clique 
of Stalin rules Russia. The moral of it all is that the Mexican 
generals on one side are as bad as the Mexican generals on 
the other side, and that Mexico will never have peace till 
she ceases to have generals as her Presidents. 

** But who else is there ?”’ the reader may ask. 

A great number of people, is my reply. There are in 
Mexico lawyers, authors, professors, journalists, and pub- 
licists whose standard of education and of honour is as 
high as that of any public man north of the Rio Grande, and 
who would make excellent Cabinet Ministers and adminis- 
trators. They are not in power because Calles, Obregén, 
Morones and other gunmen have seized on the Government 
and cannot be got rid of by constitutional means. 

These civilians are now being ejected wholesale by 
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Calles. Among them are Felix Palavicini, Edward Pallares, 
Luis Elguero, José Salada Alvarez, and many others who 
were able, during the past year, to publish occasionally, in 
very cautious language of course, extraordinarily wise and 
illuminating comments on the Mexican situation. I shall 
give one of those comments, which appeared in the Universal 
some time ago. Here it is: 


“What we lack are moderate laws, firm guarantees 
for work, security for investments, and a social equili- 
brium. What we have in excess are radical laws, 
fantastic doctrines, social demoralization provoked by 
political deception, uncertainty regarding property, 
wages, conditions of life and education, and, above all, 
great lies advanced as Gospel, and great errors dis- 
guised as principles of redemption. 

“To the naked, incontestable facts of depopulation, 
misery in the fields, diminishing production, forced 
importation of food, clothing, and medicines, there 
comes the persistent, increasing power of radical laws 
and means of restriction and regulation.” 


Here you have the truth about Mexico, told by a man 
who risked his life in telling it. I could quote hundreds of 
comments to the same effect. They cover every develop- 
ment of Mexican politics during the last three years, and 
they have been of inestimable value to foreign journalists 
like myself as well as to the members of the Corps Diplo- 
matique in Mexico City and to the students of contemporary 
Mexico in all parts of the world. But there will be no more 
such comments as long as the Duumvirs reign, for all the 
journalists who penned these comments have now been 
expelled. 


Francis McCuLttacu 


“THE WAR GUILT” 


[Mr. H. W. Wilson, the able author of Battleships in 
Action and a valued contributor to the National Review, is 
about to publish a book discussing the responsibility for the 
Great War attaching to the various Governments, in the 
light of all the new evidence that has been disclosed since 
the Armistice. It will be issued by Messrs. Sampson Low 
this spring, under the title of The War Guilt. 

The question with which it deals is of immense political 
importance, because of the systematic propaganda which has 
been carried out in Germany to prove German innocence, 
with the object of securing the revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Mr. Wilson’s book is dedicated to M. Poincaré, 
the famous French statesman, who in a prefatory letter 
commends the conscientiousness and impartiality which are 
its keynotes. The reader will be able to form his own opinion 
of the spirit in which the author has tackled his task from 
the following summary of the case against Germany and 
Austria in Mr. Wilson’s closing chapter.—Ep1Tor, N.R.] 


SCHILLER has said that the course of history is the judgment 
of God; and as the war was decided against Germany and 
contemporary public opinion condemned her, by this test 
the responsibility for bringing on the war rested with her. 
To her and her ally, Austria, it was ascribed by the Allies in 
March 1919 after a brief inquiry into the evidence then 
available. That verdict has not, however, been accepted 
in Germany, where there is a tendency to maintain that all 
the Powers concerned, allied as well as German, were equally 
responsible, or indeed that the Allies really provoked the 
war. It is, therefore, important here to recapitulate and 
summarize the evidence. 

[After an analysis of the German charges against the 
Entente Powers and Serbia, Mr. Wilson concludes that the 
idea of an Entente plot is absurd, and proceeds thus to deal 
with Austrian and German responsibility. ] 

Of the States in the Entente none in July 1914 had 
any motive to make war, and all of them had strong reasons 
for avoiding it, if it could be avoided without complete 
disaster. The idea of an Entente plot is absurd. 

As for Austria, whose precipitation was the immediate 
cause of war, there is now documentary evidence that her 
war-party had for several years been seeking an armed conflict 
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with Serbia, quite reckless as to whether that conflict involved 
war with Russia. The main agents of the wat-party at 
Vienna in 1912-14 were Conrad von Ho6tzendorff (Chief of 
the Austrian Staff) and Berchtold (the Foreign Minister), 
egged on after the Serajevo affair by the German ambas- 
sador, Tschirschky, who in July 1914 incessantly pressed the 
Austrian Ministry to violence. 

Tschirschky declared himself so convinced of the necessity 
of crushing the Serbians that he would not have hesitated 
to go beyond the instructions of his Government. In the 
words of the French ambassador—and the British ambas- 
sador’s estimate agrees—‘‘ he constantly proclaimed himself 
to be an irreconcilable adversary of Serbia, and on his own 
confession strove with all his power to inflame the animosity 
of the Austrians which had already reached the point of 
exasperation.”* He was in a position of special authority 
because he enjoyed the favour of William II, and was sup- 
posed to represent his opinions. At one of the most critical 
moments, unless Berchtold has lied, he threatened Vienna 
with the withdrawal of the German alliance if it neglected 
its “‘ opportunity of dealing a blow.” In the Austrian Council 
of Ministers which finally decided on war stress was laid 
on this point, and on the German advice to “ act without 
delay.” Of the Austrian statesmen, Tisza, at the outset, 
was alone against an immediate war with Serbia, and if he 
had had his way might have averted the supreme disaster. 

The old Emperor, Francis Joseph, was, as Conrad’s 
memoirs show, one of the chief factors in the final decision 
to fall upon Serbia and well knew what he was doing.t He 
accepted the proposals which were put before him, not 
mechanically, but after full consideration and with thorough 
cold-blooded approval, though he had no belief in the 
capacity of his generals or the quality of his army. He had 
a personal dislike for the Serbians, but never seems to have 
understood that his anti-Slav prejudices would not be shared 
by the Slavs in his empire, who were in a distinct majority 
of two to one. He regarded himself: as a German prince, 
and dreaded the expansion of a Slav state across Austria’s 
line of advance to the Augean. 

That he knew well the ultimatum to Serbia meant war 
with Russia is proved by his remark to one of his Ministers, 
Bilinski,t and by his decision to secure a definite pledge of 


* Dumaine, 132. 

t Margutti (305) declares that he would never have started a war or dreamed 
of the ultimatum if he had not been incited by Germany to attack Serbia. 

t “‘ This means a general war.” 
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German support before any move was made. It was in the 
highest degree discreditable to him and to his Government 
that in the letter which he sent to William II for that purpose, 
he allowed untruthful statements as to Serbia’s complicity in 
the Serajevo crime to be made. As a sovereign, he stands 
convicted of involving his country in a war in which it had 
little prospect of success, since he was aware that in his Chief 
of the Staff’s opinion a conflict in which the German Powers 
would have to meet France, Russia, Serbia, and possibly 
England, Italy, and Rumania as well, meant defeat. 

The responsibility of Austria as the chief cause of the 
conflict is indisputable. German apologists in their conten- 
tion that when she declared war on Serbia and bombarded 
Belgrade, she acted in the belief that the war could be 
localized, ignore such facts as Francis Joseph’s and 'Tisza’s 
statements, that the attack on Serbia meant a general war, 
and the discussions at the Council of Ministers, which dealt 
with the risk of general war and showed that it was well 
known to exist. But at every point she acted with German 
approval, if not under German dictation,* except at one 
moment (July 30th) when she resisted Bethmann’s appeal 
to her to open discussions at St. Petersburg, a request which, 
however, reached Vienna simultaneously with a demand 
from Moltke that she should mobilize her whole Army. 
Moltke’s demand she immediately complied with: in the 
discussions at St. Petersburg she imposed such conditions 
as would have rendered any agreement with Russia imprac- 
ticable if Germany had not declared war and precipitated 
the world conflict.t Her diplomatic proceedings were 
directed, not to maintain peace, but to keep the Entente 
Powers quiet till the long period which Conrad von Hétzen- 
dorff required for his military measures had elapsed. This 
could not be known at the time, and the absence for a week 
of any advance into Serbia after the violence of the 
ultimatum bore a delusive appearance of moderation on 
Austria’s part and of anxiety to reach a friendly settlement. 

In mitigation of the verdict against Austria, it has been 
urged that no Great Power could overlook the murder of 
the heir-apparent to the throne by a plot which had its base 
in a foreign country. The plots against the Hapsburgs, 
however, were not more serious than the plots against the 
Romanovs; and the closest analogy with the crime of 
Serajevo is to be found in the assassination of Sir H. Wilson, 
which did not lead to war. At Serajevo all the assassins 


* See in particular Gooss, 112-14. 
+ cf. Foreign Office Documents, xi, 249 (cited as F'.O.D.). 
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were Austrian subjects, and the conspiracy was on such a 
scale in Bosnia, with so many accomplices, that it was 
obviously a Jugo-Slav and not a Serbian movement. There 
was, for example, an “underground railway” by which 
the conspirators could travel from the Serbian frontier to 
Serajevo, just as in the United States, before the civil war, 
there was a similar line of escape of slaves from the South 
to Canada through the northern states. 

A second point which has been urged in favour of Austria 
is that she was ‘‘ doomed to perish” if she did not clear 
Serbia out of her way and put down the Jugo-Slav move- 
ment.* Every State, it has been maintained, has the right 
to fight sooner than sacrifice its existence. But was Austria 
doomed to perish if she had handled the Jugo-Slav question 
as England, for example, handled the Irish question, and 
the Indian question after the war? Her experiences in 
Italy in 1815-66 should have shown her statesmen the 
impracticability of holding down indefinitely 2 nationality 
which does not feel that it is being governed in consonance 
with its own ideas and ideals. The first hours of the war 
which she precipitated in 1914 proved that, to win against 
Serbia and Russia, she must hand over the Trentino and 
Istria to Italy and Transylvania to Rumania, thus dismem- 
bering herself. There was, further, great unrest in what is 
now Czecho-Slovakia and Bukovina, which was aggravated 
by the ever-growing ascendancy in Austria proper of the 
Magyar magnates who dominated Hungary and were bitterly 
anti-Slav. So dangerous did the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand think their oligarchy that he was preparing for a 
military stroke against it when he perished,f a fact to which 
his death has been ascribed by those who believe that the 
Austrian Governor of Bosnia deliberately betrayed him. 

The absence of German responsibility in the conflict has 
been the theme of many German writers. Kautsky, who as 
an internationalist and Socialist was distinctly prejudiced 
against the Hohenzollern régime, and has shown no tendency 
whatever to suppress truth or to gloss it over, considers that 
though Germany’s action was insanely provocative, she did 
not want war. Such a verdict must be received with deep 
respect. But there are three undisputed facts with regard 
to Germany’s responsibility. She declared war on Russia 
on August Ist; she declared war on France on August 3rd ; 
she declared war on Belgium on August 4th. 

No doubt it is sometimes true that a State which is really 
on the defensive may be manceuvred by adroit diplomacy on 

* of. Hoyos, 74-5. t cf. Grosse Politik, xxxix, 359, 364. 
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the part of the aggressor into a declaration of war. The 
case of France in 1870 is an example of this. No doubt, too, 
the war with Russia inevitably, in view of the conditions of 
the dual alliance, brought war with France. But these 
arguments, which might have satisfied a good many critics 
had there been only two declarations of war, do not apply 
to the declaration of war upon Belgium—an act of the most 
brutal aggression and of the extremest injustice. The 
attempt to palliate this crime is as transparently absurd as 
the plea offered that the only plan of campaign against France 
involved a movement through Belgium. This was not true. 
The elder Moltke was not afraid of a possible French attack 
through Belgium, and had thought out effective measures 
with which to meet it. 

It hardly speaks well for the innocence of Germany that 
so many most important documents were suppressed when 
the German version of the diplomatic correspondence which 
had preceded the war was published on August 3, 1914. 
The telegrams exchanged between William II and Nicholas 
were confused and misdated ; one of the most important of 
them proposing a reference to The Hague was entirely 
withheld. Many other documents were concealed, obviously 
because of their compromising nature.* No doubt on the 
outbreak of war a Government must be careful in giving 
material to its adversaries; and in preserving the secrecy 
of the ciphers on which so much depends, it may have to 
paraphrase and slightly alter State papers. But whereas the 
British Government published everything of real importance, 
except the minutes and comments of officials in the Foreign 
Office on the outbreak of war,t and whereas France withheld 
little, Germany published only material which fills thirty- 
nine pages in The 7'imes Documentary History. The British 
material fills 136 pages and the French Yellow Book 173 
pages in the same type and format. Either, then, the 
German Government had a secret consciousness of guilt or 
it felt that its diplomacy had been singularly at fault. Much 
has been made in Germany of the so-called falsifications of 
the Russian Orange Book issued on the outbreak of war, but, 
so far as they have been published hitherto from Bolshevik 
sources, they are not of vital importance, and were certainly 
much less serious than the German White Book falsifications. 

The evidence compels the conclusion that the German 
Government, having made up its mind that the Serbian 
nation must be drastically dealt with by Austria, was quite 
prepared to run the risk of a general war in supporting 

* cf. Renouvin, viii. t F.O.D., vol. xi, p. vi. 
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her. If the German Government had other intentions, 
then Bethmann’s failure to do what he said he was going 
to do, consuit Grey in case new Balkan troubles arose, is 
inexplicable. It is possible that he personally may have 
believed that Russia would yield, because his ignorance 
of Balkan affairs and Russian policy was remarkable. Or 
again he may never have thought things carefully out. There 
is nothing to show that he wanted a general war, though 
he was ready to risk everything when it became clear that 
Russia meant business. But undoubtedly there was at 
Berlin a powerful war-party, Tirpitz’s Hinmarschpolitiker, 
which had for some time been determined to wage a pre- 
ventive war upon Russia on the first favourable opportunity.* 

The existence of such a party, influencing William II, 
was indicated by the appeal which he made to the King 
of the Belgians late in 1913, and by King Charles of Rumania’s 
disclosure in July 1914, that the German Government 
intended a general European war some time before 1917. 
House had no doubt as to the influence or attitude of this 
party in Berlin.t In the spring of 1914 he reported that 
“the militaristic oligarchy was absolutely in control,” that 
it was ‘“‘ determined on war,” and that “‘ the whole of Germany 
is charged as with electricity ; everybody’s nerves are tense ; 
it needs only a spark to set the whole thing off.””’ He was 
further convinced that the military party was resolved to 
have its will “‘ and would dethrone the Kaiser the moment 
he showed indications of taking a course that would lead 
to peace.” The impression of other foreign residents in 
Germany or visitors was the same. Wile’s remarkable 
account of Germany on the eve of war, and in the first hours 
of the war, supports House at every point. Reading the 
apologists and such works as Die Grosse Politik, an unwary 
person is apt to forget the passionate, domineering temper 
that the Germany of 1914 showed. The German Crown 
Prince was prominent, as the documents prove, in calling 
for war, though since 1914 he has endeavoured to dissemble 
his responsibility. It may be pleaded in excuse for him that 
he was a young and inexperienced prince who had spent 
his life under the influence of the Adjutantur, but his influence 
was thoroughly mischievous. 

In the Morocco affairs of 1905-6, 1908, and 1911 there 
had been uncertainty whether the Austrian Government 
would support Germany in a diplomatic rupture, because 


* cf. Wile, 27 ff. 
+ Hendrick, Life of W. H. Page, i, 295-6; cf. Grosse Politik, xxxix, 109 ft., 
where a not very successful attempt is made to explain House away. 
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no Austrian interest was involved. Many close students 
of German policy believed that resentment against Austria 
because of this attitude influenced the conduct of the German 
Government in the Austro-Serbian crisis of 1912-13. The 
crime of Serajevo supplied a casus belli which directly 
involved Austria, and left no doubt what she would do if 
turned loose. To the Staff before the war it must have 
looked as if the chance of German victory were the best 
possible ; and we must be careful to correct propagandist 
statements made by German soldiers after the war by 
reference to the pre-war documents.* The French Army 
was in a transition state, without heavy artillery and a 
sufficiency of boots; the French finances were in disorder. 
The Russian Army, as the German contemporary documents 
show, was unready. The new army corps which were to be 
created were only in project, and a serious strike was in 
progress in St. Petersburg. Serbia had not recovered from 
the exhaustion caused by the two Balkan struggles. Belgium 
had only just begun the reorganization of her Army and the 
rearmament of her fortresses, measures which, when they 
were carried through, would invalidate the Moltke-Schlieffen 
plan of campaign. In England the Government was (as 
most people on the continent imagined) on the verge of 
civil war. 

As for Germany, her Army was strong and perfectly 
organized, and the Kiel Canal was almost complete. The 
Navy alone had not attained the strength required to meet 
England, and a few years’ delay would certainly have placed 
it in a better position. Austria had carried out a military 
reorganization which had greatly added to her fighting 
strength, and four of her Dreadnoughts were complete 
or on the verge of completion. Italy, with a considerable 
part of her Army in Tripoli, was not in a position to take 
up any strong attitude at the outset, but Moltke declared 
himself certain of military aid from her. “ These [naval 
and military] agreements with her,” he wrote in 1914,f 
“were so clear and stringent that it was scarcely possible to 
entertain a doubt as to Italy’s loyalty to the [triple] alliance.” 
King Charles of Rumania, whose devotion to German 
interests was well known, was an old man in precarious 
health. His successor was thought at Berlin to favour an 
understanding with Russia ; and thus in a few years Rumania 
would probably be ranged against the German Powers. 


* See Deutschen Dokumente, iv, 151, 158, and cf. Wile, 18. It seems certain 
that in August 1914 William II expected to banquet in Paris at the Hétel 
Astoria in September 1914. Cf. Florent-Matter, 267-8. t Hrinnerungen, 9. 
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Among the war party, besides the Crown Prince, were 
such soldiers as Ludendorff and Falkenhayn, with the 
Bernhardis, Keims, and Frobeniuses. Whatever Moltke’s 
attitude had been till the summer of 1914, his messages to 
Conrad in the crisis show that he was striving for a general 
war. ‘Tirpitz’s influence was not generally used for peace, 
seeing that with House he spent much of his time ‘‘ denounc- 
ing England and all its works” ; but, because his Navy was 
not ready, he was probably not, at the last moment, for 
extreme measures. The Kaiserin and the other members of 
the imperial family were eager for a settlement with France 
by arms. The officer class was overweeningly confident 
in the ability of the German Army, with its allied forces, 
to crush Germany’s opponents as the Prussian and German 
armies in earlier days had crushed Denmark, Austria, and 
France. It suffered from the defect which Ballin, a Jew, 
noted in the Prussian character—ignorance of foreign 
nations and an extravagant estimate of German strength. 
German strength, as the war proved, was enormous, but 
it was not sufficient to secure victory when German methods 
united against Germany the rest of the world. 

William II was impulsive and weak, but he was not 


deliberately wicked. That he of set purpose planned the 
war, as was at one time maintained in Entente countries, is 
quite improbable. But he knew what the consequences of 
the Austrian action might be. In the hurried interviews 
at Potsdam, when the “ blank cheque ”’ was given to Austria, 
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he spoke to Falkenhayn of the “ very grave results” which 
might follow Austria’s measure against Serbia, and he 
asked his War Minister if the German Army was ready. 
This shows plainly enough that he thought a general war 
was possible, and did not mean to advise Austria to flinch 
before it. He did not order any special military preparations, 
but to Zenker, of the German Admiralty Staff, he said that, 
while war with Russia and France was not to be expected, 
its possibility was not to be ignored, and was to be taken 
into account in naval dispositions. The first order which 
indicated the probability of a general war was one given by 
him on July 19th* to the German fleet to keep concentrated 
and be ready for speedy orders to leave Norway. His own plea 
that between 1905 and 1913 he had exerted a pacific influence 
on German policy is on the whole borne out by the documents. 
But he had piled up explosives by his incendiary speeches, and 
steadily aggravated the international position by the distrust 
which he aroused with his quick changes and somersaults. 
* Deutschen Dokumente, i, No. 84. 
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According to Ballin, he never intended war with England, 
and such acts as the dispatch of the Kruger telegram were 
merely the consequences of his mental instability. There 
are passages, however, in the German Foreign Office docu- 
ments which do not altogether bear out this charitable view. 
His own character was so unbalanced and changeable that 
no one could be certain what he would do. He was undoubt- 
edly reluctant, in the later days of the crisis, to order the 
general German mobilization, and this fact may be counted 
to his credit. Contemporary evidence, however, goes to 


_ show that he believed, in common with most Germans, that, 


if England could be kept quiet, the war would be brief and 
brilliant, crowned by complete victory in the east and west, 
and that it would give him undisputed dominion on the 
continent and in the world. For the reduction of France to 
a vassal state of Germany and the annexation of Belgium, 
while Austria pushed to Salonica, must inevitably have 
brought the early collapse of the British Empire, and the 
subsequent subjection of the United States to German 
influence. 

The final responsibility of Germany, therefore, cannot 
be denied, and William IT, as “ the supreme and all-highest 
war-lord,’ must bear his full share in the load of guilt, 
even if he did not desire war, and, as the documents and 
the evidence of his entourage indicate, trembled when he 
was confronted with the consequences of his policy. His 
responsibility was not so great as that of Francis Joseph, 
Conrad von Hétzendorff, and Moltke, but these three would 
never have acted without his approval. 

Other pleas which have been urged on behalf of Germany 
must now be considered. The first is that she involved 
herself in the war because of the incapacity of her diplomacy. 
That her diplomacy was bad may be granted at once, though 
such ambassadors as Lichnowsky in London and Schoen 
in Paris, appear to have been honest and fair-minded men, 
and to have warned their Government of the consequences 
of its action. The bad diplomacy may be ascribed to the 
interference of the Staff in political affairs, the defective 
organization of the German Government, and the want of 
backbone in German statesmen. Bethmann’s memoirs and 
papers show a mediocre intelligence, and a strange ignorance 
of right and wrong, as in their arguments on the subject 
of the violation of Belgian territory. As Ballin said at the 
time, it needed no Bismarck to prevent a great war; any 
reasonable, resolute, and intelligent statesman in Berlin 
could have secured a peaceful solution. 
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The second plea is that all the Powers were in the right, 
each from its own standpoint. There is undoubtedly a 
field for force in the decision of international disputes. The 
real tragedy of war lies in this, that the final right may in 
some cases be determinable only by a trial of strength. It 
is too often assumed that all questions are capable of settle- 
ment by a tactful diplomacy, though diplomacy in important 
issues is the use of argument with the veiled threat of force 
behind it. Diplomatists unsupported by armies and fleets, 
as Frederick the Great declared with his usual directness, 
are like musicians without instruments. And it might be 
said that right for which men or nations are not willing to 
suffer and die, in the last resort, is not right at all. Pascal 
has noted that right is invalid without the resolution to 
support it. Could such an issue as the right to self-determina- 
tion, claimed by the Confederate States in 1861 against the 
United States, have been settled without an appeal to arms ? 

But while the cogency of this plea may be granted, the 
nation which proposes to resort to the arbitrament of force 
must remember the moral imponderabilia and not defy them. 
To assume that might is always right, as there was a distinct 
tendency to do in Germany before the war and even after 
it, is to go wrong. A German decision to try the strength 
of the Central Powers against Russia, France, and Serbia 
would have borne a far different aspect to the world if it 
had not been opened by the attack of an overweeningly 
strong Power upon two such weak States as Luxemburg 
and Belgium. The danger to the world might have been 
even greater, but the Germans would not have stained them- 
selves with a great crime. So, too, the Austrian attack on 
Serbia opened with grave misrepresentation, in the face 
of Wiesner’s report that there was nothing to connect the 
Serbian Government with the Serajevo crime, and that the 
complicity of that Government in the crime was improbable. 

This tendency to exalt force and resort to violence had 
further lamentable consequences in the cruelty with which 
the German command treated the Belgians and French in 
the earlier weeks of the war. There can be no doubt as 
to the main facts; the evidence is overwhelming, and, 
since the war, has been strengthened by the exhumation 
of the corpses of British and French soldiers killed behind 
the German front in 1914. The numerous cases where 
bodies have been found with the skulls fractured confirm 
disclosures contained in the German Press early in the war.* 


* cf. Facsimile of the Jauersches Tageblatt for October 14, 1914, in Bédier, 
Crimes Allemands, 32-5. 
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I heard myself on the spot in Eastern Belgium soon after 
the Armistice accounts of what had happened at Andenne, 
Dinant, and Namur at first-hand from eye-witnesses in the 
ruins which then existed. 

Terrible deeds are, no doubt, done in war on the battle- 
field ; but in some part the cruelty of the German command 
may be ascribed to the false philosophy which held that 
force was the real arbiter and not right or reason. Darwin’s 
hypothesis of the survival of the fittest had been perverted 
in Germany into the theory that the strong have the right 
to destroy the weak. This train of thought, as Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell has shown in a most penetrating analysis of it, 
does not correspond with the facts as they are known to 
us: “the moral law is as real and external to man as the 
starry vault.” Oderint dum metuant, was the German 
principle. Germans forgot the comment of a civilization 
nobler and older than their own—voz dira et abominanda. 

So it was that German soldiers and statesmen accepted 
the teaching of Clausewitz that ‘‘in war the errors which 
proceed from a spirit of benevolence are the worst; he 
who uses force unsparingly without regard to the amount 
of bloodshed must obtain the superiority if his adversary 
does not act likewise. War is an act of violence which, in 
its application, knows no bounds.’ Germans overlooked 
the fact that in her war with Russia in 1904-5 Japan had 
recognized the bounds which the moral law and the system 
of international law impose. She had not suffered by her 
conduct; her victory had been achieved largely because 
she won the sympathy of the Western races which she would 
have forfeited had she applied the cruel methods of Moltke 
and Biilow* in 1914. There was nothing in her case resem- 
bling the German orders to submarines, to “ sink without 
trace ’’ neutral vessels. It is because the brutal and violent 
temper shown in the war illustrated the German mental 
attitude before the war that all these facts are of relevance, 
and, indeed, of vital importance, in assessing the responsibility 
and the guilt. 

A third plea is that the Entente Powers forced the com- 
petition in armaments which preceded the war, and that, 
as one result of this competition, Europe was divided into 
two armed camps, and an explosion sooner or later rendered 
inevitable. The doctrine of the balance of power is also 
blamed. But the competition in armaments on the con- 
tinent had existed for centuries. The two-Power naval 
standard for England dated back to 1750—a time when she 

* The army commander who ordered the slaughter at Andenne. 
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had to be prepared to face the Bourbon Powers, France and | | 
Spain united. On land Frederick the Great owed his — 
conquests mainly to the great standing army which his | | 
father created in Prussia, and to its efficiency. The victories 
of the French revolutionary troops were in large measure the 
result of the system of national service which the revolution : 
introduced in France. Napoleon, in 1809, suggested to | 
Alexander I of Russia that when they had jointly induced | | 
England to make peace they might abolish the system of | 
large standing armies which he said Prussia had introduced.* 
After the Napoleonic wars Prussia carried the organization of 
her Army to the highest pitch, and subsequent to the Prussian 
Army act of 1860, and the defeat of Austria in 1866, could 
place in the field much larger forces than France. French 
proposals for reciprocal disarmament were rejected. The 
German armies in 1870 crossed the frontier with about ~ 
550,000 men, against whom the French could bring up at 
the outset only 250,000 to 300,000 men. Yet the peace 
strength of the French Army was larger on paper than the 
German. The defeat of the French was in great part due 
to their numerical weakness at the opening of the war; 
and after the war they naturally did the utmost in their power 
to remove that weakness. In the opinion of such a good 
judge as Morier they armed in sheer desperation, dreading 
from day to day a fresh German attack. And as he wrote in 
1875 with a judgment and prescience that explain many | 
subsequent eventst: ‘‘ There is no denying that the malady 
under which Europe is at present suffering is caused by 
German chauvinism, a new and more formidable type of the 
disease than the French, because, instead of being spasmodical 
and undisciplined, it is methodical, calculating, cold-blooded, 
and self-contained.” 4 
Other Powers in Europe, alarmed at the ease and speed | 
with which the German military machine had struck down 
Austria and France, increased their armies so as not to be 
taken at a disadvantage. Russia, in particular, to overcome 
the difficulties caused by her enormous size, the inadequacy 
of her system of communications, and the configuration of 
her western frontier, developed her armaments on an 
extensive scale. Between 1913 and 1916 she expected 
almost to double her forces.{ In the last two or three years 


soa a 


* Cambridge Modern History, vi, 216, where it is pointed out that Louis XIV 
of France was the real creator of the large standing army. 

+ Morier, ii, 346. 

¢ F.O.D., xi, 53. But Russian forces on paper were almost invariably far in 
excess of the actual strength as peculation and corruption were widespread. 
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before the Great War, in the opinion of impartial judges, 
she was arming rather to be prepared for the break-up 
of Turkey than with any view to attack on Germany and 
Austria. 

There is violent controversy as to the exact facts and 
figures of the competition in armaments between the Entente 
States and the German Powers. On paper the peace strength 
on land maintained by Germany and Austria, according to 
German authorities,* was, in 1914, 1,237,000 officers and 
men ; the French, Russian, and Belgian, excluding coloured 
troops, 2,400,000 but of these 1,581,000¢ were Russians, 


’ much inferior in organization, energy, and intelligence to 


German or Western European troops. The effectives for 
war are given by the same German authorities at 3,547,000 
officers and men, with 8,400 guns, against (for Russia, 
France, England, Belgium, and Serbia) 5,379,000 officers 
and men with 12,900 guns. But the value of the Russian 
troops who formed more than half this enormous mass of men 
was discounted by inadequate artillery, want of munitions, 
lack of trained officers, and a low standard of education. 

Nor could France or Russia, when making their military 
plans and preparations, know that they would have the 
support of England, Belgium, and Serbia, while their Govern- 
ments always feared that Sweden, Italy,t Rumania, and 
Turkey might be ranged against them. That the German 
Staff was not dissatisfied with the strength of the German 
Army is shown by the fact that Moltke finally precipitated 
war, and this he would never had done if he had not believed 
that victory was secure. At the outset the German troops 
were victorious both in the west and east, though in both 
fields they were inferior in numbers. It does appear to be 
true that the German armaments on land were not in excess 
of those of the Entente Powers, and that the German pro- 
vision of munitions was no larger than the French. But the 
enormous industrial development of Germany gave the 
German Staff the power to make good the expenditure of 
munitions much quicker than France, and out of all com- 
parison quicker than Russia. 

At sea the German Powers were building on a scale that 
threatened the position of the British Navy. Their expendi- 


* Kronprinz Wilhelm, Ich Suche die Wahrheit, 247; Weltkrieg (official German 
history), i, 21-2. 

+ Knox, who had good Russian information, gives the Russian peace force in 
1914 as 1,320,000. (With the Russian Army, vol. i, p. xviii.) 

¢ Friction with France and England regarding the Dodekanese caused anxiety 
among the Entente Powers in 1912-14 as to Italy’s attitude. 
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ture was much lower than the British, because of their 
system of compulsory service which radically reduced the 
cost of their personnel and was an indirect tax that is ignored 
in German comparisons. An indication of the “scale on 
which German naval expansion was being planned” was 
given by Churchill in the House of Commons on March 17, 
1914, when he stated that 440 naval cadets were that year 
entering the German naval colleges as against 225 at Osborne 
for the British Navy. There were other sources from which 
officers for the British Navy were drawn, but these figures 
are sufficiently eloquent. 

In the air Germany was able to take the field with 232 
mobile aeroplanes on the outbreak of war attached to the 
Army,* which points to a total effective air force, naval and 
military, of about 500 machines; in addition to thirteen 
airships, mostly of Zeppelin type and fit only for land service. 
The Austrian air force is believed to have been about half 
as strong as the German. The British military air force 
had only about 75 effective aeroplanes and no serviceable 
airshipst ; the Navy had another 60 or 70 machines but no 
trustworthy airship. The number of effective French aero- 
planes has been the subject of much controversy in France, 
but Palat’s verdict} seems the correct one that the French 


strength in aircraft was ‘“‘very markedly inferior to the ~ 


German.” Dargon§ states that the effective French military 
aeroplanes numbered only 138. The Russian strength was 
inferior to the Austrian, as of the 320 aeroplanes in the 
country many were obsolete; and the German command 
of the air on the Eastern Front was unchallenged till 1917.|| 

In estimating military strength regard must be paid to 
the peculiar advantage of central position enjoyed by the 
German Powers. Their forces could act on interior lines, 
and, owing to the excellence of the German railway system, 
which had been specially developed with an eye to military 
manceuvring, army corps and divisions could be transferred 
from east to west or from west to east as occasion demanded. 
Or, again, when a Balkan front developed, German forces 
could be despatched to it in one-third the time, and with 
enormously less effort, than was required to move allied 
forces to it by sea. 


* Hoeppner, Deutschlands Krieg in der Luft, 7; Neumann, Deutschen Luft- 
streitkrafte, 19. 

+ Raleigh, War in the Air, i, 411. 

t Grande Guerre sur le Front Occidental, i, 212. 

§ Aviation de Demain. 

|| Knox, With the Russian Army, vol. i, pp. xxiv—v. 
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The doctrine of the balance of power, which is blamed 
by hasty thinkers for the war, was in reality a force making 
for peace. Bethmann, in his memorandum on the Austro- 
Serbian conflict, contends that Germany was compelled 
to support Austria, because if she had not done so either 
Austria would have turned to the Entente and Germany 
would have been left entirely isolated in Europe, or else 
Austria would have been destroyed, and in that event again 
Germany would have been left isolated. But in these 
arguments he forgot that no one at that date wanted to 
destroy either Austria or Germany, in order to make Russia 


‘ supreme. What the Entente Powers did undoubtedly want 


was to get rid of the perpetual alarms and excursions to 
which Germany and Austria subjected the peace of Europe ; 
and, had there been any risk of Russian domination, British 
influence would have been thrown into the German scale, so 
soon as the British people had been relieved of the incessant 
anxiety caused by the ominous growth of the German Navy. 

The meaning of the balance of power is simply that no one 
State should preponderate, but that all States should have 
fair play ; it is not a menace but a guarantee of safety to the 
weaker States. Three times in modern European history 
the balance has been disturbed ; by Louis XIV in the early 
eighteenth century, by Napoleon in the early nineteenth 
century, and by William IT in the early twentieth century ; 
on each occasion English armies have appeared on the 
continent to restore equilibrium. It is a principle as impor- 
tant for the world after the war as at any time in the past. 
As there are “ many mansions ” in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
so for the welfare of mankind it were well that many types 
of State should exist and develop on earth, and that no one 
State should be able to impose its will on the others, or act 
unjustly by reason of its overwhelming strength or size 
or wealth. 

So soon as such a preponderant State arises and shows 
aggressive purposes by its armaments or its actions, other 
States will be forced to group themselves into ententes or 
alliances against it, as the alternative to surrendering their 
liberty and submitting to injustice. 


H. W. WILson 


THE GOSPEL OF PLAY 


Every age has its own characteristics, and the present 
decade of England’s history will go down to future genera- 
tions as the “ Age of Play.” The Englishman has always 
held his own in outdoor games; he has shot and hunted and 
fished with the best. But whatever individuals or groups of 
enthusiasts may have felt, the nation at large had no 
illusions. Play was play pur et simple; delightful for the 
lucky beggars who could indulge in it, but not an essential, 
still less the serious business of life. 

Now all this is changed. Play has become a fetish— 
tyrannical in its exigencies, disastrous to national interests. 
For how can a nation engrossed with sport and play of all 
sorts expect to compete with the workers of the world ? 
Whilst our women are exhausting themselves in fruitless 
attempts to swim the Channel (what would be gained if 
they succeeded ?) and our manhood in too many cases 
regards its profession (if it has any) merely as a means to 
provide the amusement which is absolutely essential, how 
can we hold our own with the nations of Europe, or even 
with the East, where the devotion of white men to what 
appear to him childish occupations leaves the serious native 
gasping ? 

He has, of course, nothing but respect for the big game 
hunter, the crack shot, the expert fisherman, the spirited 
polo-player; but the lamentable loss of caste of the English- 
man in India may be largely traced to what educated 
Hindus have seen in our society at home during their years 
at Oxford or Cambridge. They cannot but be struck by the 
loss of personal dignity, the puerility, the extravagance which 
has taken the place of the good manners of the past ;_ while 
the deterioration in morals evinced by such customs as 
‘* cuddling-parties ” and “‘ parking-cheeks ”’ outrage his sense 
of what is seemly, and convince him that the popular con- 
ception of Englishwomen among his fellow-countrymen as 
shameless, is not far from the truth. Unfortunately, a 
nation is apt to be judged by the blatant performances of 
its least creditable citizens. Publicity has now reached such 
a point, through newspapers, wireless, films, and the like, 
that the sins of society, whether high or low, are broadcasted 
to remote parts of the Empire, and however unjust it may be, 
the lapses of a section are regarded as indicative of the 
attitude of the whole body politic. 
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The misfortune is that, in the jargon of the day, the 
“ crowd-complex”’ is apt to prevail. There is a fear in 
many minds that any dissent from the senseless vagaries 
they deplore would brand them as hopeless back-numbers, 
and rather than be unpopular they stagger along in the 
wake of Baechanals, unmindful of Lord Mansfield’s pregnant 
aphorism, ‘‘ I wish popularity ; but it is that which follows, 
not that which is run after.” 

The situation is remorselessly summed up by a recent 
writer.. He puts these sentiments into the mouths of the 
younger generation: ‘‘ You lied to us. Your ideas were 
vicious and stupid, and we reject them as we reject you. 
You have destroyed our faith in all that you taught us, 
Your religion is proved a fraud, your morality is proved to 
be chiefly hypocrisy; your politics and your diplomacy 
stink to the very skies. Your materialism, your selfishness, 
and your greed have smashed to smithereens all our in- 
herited beliefs. Hands off while we amuse ourselves and 
endeavour to forget you!” And, he continues, ‘“‘ Sure 
enough they did amuse themselves. The older men had 
brought the whole social fabric, their traditional inheritance, 
tumbling about their ears. Why shouldn’t they Charleston 
among the ruins ?”’ 

Now this is obviously only one view of the question. 
But that it should be held by any section of the community 
must surely give us pause. It should make us ask ourselves, 
“Ts there anything in our methods of education which can 
account for such a deplorable attitude, and if the rising 
generation is ‘‘revolted”’ in any sense, can we absolve 
ourselves from responsibility ? 

It is a truism that every generation criticizes in some 
degree the one that precedes it. It is human nature; and 
a healthy review of the existing situation with the prospect 
of improvement has much to be said for it. But brutal 
condemnation passes the bounds of fair comment, and or 
the sake of the future it is necessary to consider how far that 
condemnation is justified. 

There is no doubt that we are reaping the fruits of 
jettisoning some of the canons of education which have 
commended themselves to the most enlightened, not of 
one Age, but of all. Until recently it was almost universally 
held that as the immature body of the child needs the 
protection and care of experience, so the immature mind 
and spirit are entitled to guidance until their nascent powers 
are sufficiently developed to form a balanced judgment for 
themselves. Now, many of those responsible are halving 
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their duty. No care is too great for the body of the child, 
but when it comes to mind and spirit, it is held that complete 
freedom must be given; the little one, if it so desires, must 
be at liberty to choose evil; self-control is never enjoined, 
unselfishness is at a discount ; self-expression is everything ; 
imagination is to be artificially stimulated, often by ignoble 
methods. What wonder if the result is an excitable nature, 
with no capacity for self-mastery, utterly unfitted to cope 
with the cruelties of existence, with no sheet-anchor to avert 
shipwreck on the stormy sea of human life ? 

Yet in the childhood of our race we have a magnificent 
national asset. ~ The material is as sound and wholesome as 
ever. Nay more, its potentialities are greater than ever 
before, for we have learnt much about the psychology of the 
new-comer which was unknown to previous generations. It 
is the treatment which is at fault. 

Every gardener knows that if his choice plants are to 
come to perfection, their infancy must be sedulously guarded. 
Repose and seclusion are absolutely essential during the 
rooting period. If these are not secured, blossoms may 
result, but they will be poor and insignificant in relation 
to the plant’s capacity. In place of glorious umbels of 
florets, one or two meagre specimens will rear their shame- 
faced heads, and all the time and trouble expended on 
artificial stimulus will be sheer waste. 

Not otherwise is it with the human plant. Seclusion 
and repose for its early years are of the first importance. 
It must strike root downwards before it is capable of bearing 
fruit upwards, and it is this seclusion and repose, their right- 
ful heritage, which is, alas! lacking for too many of the little 
ones of to-day. 

In the leisured classes, school has largely taken the place 
of the home education of the past. Even babies are sent 
to a Kindergarten, often to relieve the mother of trouble 
and responsibility. This promotes the herd-instinct, and 
is detrimental to the development of individuality. The 
competitive element follows, and the child assimilates know- 
ledge, not for its own sake, but in order that it may triumph 
over its fellows. This is fatal to the true spirit of the learner. 
The old home methods produced a very different attitude. 
There rises to the mind of the author a picture of a West 
Country house, whose owners were speeding the parting 
guests in somewhat dilatory fashion, while their small 
seven-year-old son was dancing with impatience on the door- 
step, ejaculating to his mother, “Oh, Mummy, when will 
these tiresome people be gone, so that you can give me my 
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lessons ?”’ Needless to say that child distinguished himself 
in after life. 

But, it will be objected, ‘Remember! All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Of course it does, and it 
is not for a moment proposed to add to the dullness of 
life. In fact, any such attempt would be a sheer betrayal 
of the magnificent opportunity which shouts for recognition 
on every side. 

Only we must first define what is work, and what is play, 
and discover in what proportion the two should rule. Over- 
doing either results in crippledom of body and soul alike. 
Our problem is in early years so to develop the whole of the 
child that he may live radiantly and leave his mark on his 
day and generation. Earthly existence, even if it be pro- 
longed to extreme old age, is brief in comparison of what a 
single human being might accomplish if only his powers were 
duly proportioned to his possibilities. 

Now, the insensate cult of play is a tragedy, just because 
it robs the individual, the State, and the Empire of precious 
time and still more precious energy which should be con- 
centrated on great ideals, instead of being frittered on 
despicably trivial achievements. Children are strangely 
clear-sighted in such matters. The five-year-old son of a 
diplomat in one of our Far Eastern Legations, finding that the 
dearly loved “‘ Children’s Hour ”’ must be abrogated because 
his parents were on social grounds obliged to take their part 
in the tennis courts, ejaculated in disgusted displeasure, 
“What! Ball again!’’ He, of course, realized nothing 
of the importance of preserving friendly relations with all 
the members of the Diplomatic Corps. All he did realize 
was that for a mere game his beautiful time with his mother 
must be sacrificed, and in his heart pronounced judgment 
accordingly with the child’s ruthlessness. 

Waste is always to be deplored, but the colossal waste of 
human brains, energy, time, health, on so-called “ play” or 
“pleasure” is unworthy of a great and noble nation. 

For “ play” and “ recreation ’’ are in no way synonymous. 
Recently a man who had returned from a strenuous holiday 
announced that he must immediately take a second one to 
enable him to recover from the effects of the first ! 

The teachers in high schools complain that their girl 
pupils return after the week-end so exhausted by lengthy 
motor expeditions and the like that they are quite unfit 
for work; and the same holds good for both boys and girls 
after the Christmas holidays. So many dances, plays, 
expeditions, and dissipations have been crowded into the 
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period which should have been recuperative, that the early 
part of the term is lost in endeavouring to repair holiday 
ravages. 

Is it fair to these young things to allow them thus to 
overtax their immature strength? If they were horses, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
interfere. But because they are humans, injudicious parents 
work their will unrestrained, and each one endeavours to 
give its offspring what they call “a better time” than 
Jones Minor’s father or Smith Major’s mother provides for 
them. : 

Is it not urgent that our recreation should be genuinely 
recreative ? Something which will renew and refresh body 
and soul alike? And is it not worth while to consider 
whether the truest recreation is not creative, resulting in 
some tangible outcome which shall give the exhilarating 
sense of lasting achievement ? 

The creative faculty is latent in most children. Some 
may be found to aver that it would be truer to substitute 
“destructive”? for “creative.” But often destruction is 
merely the instinct to find out how a thing is made, how it 
works, with the lurking hope that the small delinquent 
will be able to put it together again. Why do we not 
develop the constructive instinct by every means in our 
power? The young human animal with its abounding 
spirits longs to express itself in some tangible form. We 
too often stifle this wholesome ambition by abstractions, 
when the same lesson could have been far better absorbed 
if given in tangible form. 

Arithmetic, the bug-bear of most children, becomes an 
exciting game when learnt through the measurements 
required for making a box; proportion is unconsciously 
imbibed; the purchase of the necessary wood provides the 
basis of economics; pennies are carefully saved towards 
materials; and the pride of the small workman over his 
completed job is unbounded. 

Other branches of the same subject can be taught through 
simple surveying. It is astonishing to find that few boys or 
girls are competent to use that most elementary of tools—a 
foot-rule—accurately. Yet it comes into many departments 
of after life. This side of education is given far more atten- 
tion in elementary schools than in those of the more leisured 
classes. There the children’s interest is not deflected by 
undue devotion to games, and it is surprising to find what is 
achieved by small maidens of ten years old in the way of 
colour schemes and designs, when they are allowed to select 
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their own materials, cut them out, and embroider them 
entirely on their own initiative. The resultant frock or cap 
for a little brother or sister, or an overall for herself, shows 
how keen is the constructive sense when it is allowed fair 
play; and the designers in after life will be competent to 
revive once more the artistic embroideries and colourful works 
of art for which England in the early Middle Ages was so 
justly famous. 

Surely productive recreation, by which is understood any- 
thing which abides, in contradistinction to the evanescent 
character of victories in games and many other amusements, 
is worthy of a great nation’s consideration. We are still 
groaning under the overwhelming burden of the Great War. 
All the brains of the Empire are required in the service of 
our country if we are to rise to the height of the opportunity 
which is ours. Yet how are we training the so-called 
educated youth of our nation for industrial and constructive 
leadership ? Intellectual force in the present day can only 
come into its full heritage when it is allied with practical 
experience. The quality of leadership is often finely devel- 
oped in our leisured boys and girls, but if when the aforesaid 


_ intellectual equipment is complete the practical has still to 


be acquired, it means the loss of years which can be ill 
afforded, and which would have been saved had the two gone 
on concurrently. 

** But,” it will be objected, “‘are you seriously proposing, 
when unemployment is already such an appalling problem, 
to flood the market with intellectuals who will render the 
congestion worse than ever ?” | 

Does it not occur to critics that possibly the state of 
things which we all deplore is very largely due to the lack of . 
practical experience of the conditions which have produced 
so tragic a position among our legislators? To many of 
them, what is as easy as ABC to a craftsman is an unknown 
country. They are not unsympathetic, but frankly ignorant. 
Nothing was more salutary in the Great Strike than the 
knowledge it brought to thousands of gallant young English- 
men of what manual labour really means. They rose to the 
occasion and saved the situation, and, to do them justice, 
far from grousing, they made light of the hardships involved, 
especially to unaccustomed muscles. 

If throughout childhood and early manhood or woman- 
hood all our youth were encouraged to make construction 
of one sort or another a part of their normal recreation, their 
view of life, not to speak of their utility, would be incalcu- 
lably enlarged. Recently in a Peakland village a signal 
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example has been given of what creative recreation can 
accomplish when intelligently led. A village hall had long 
been needed as a centre for social and religious life. The 
parishioners had ambitious views, but these were far larger 
than their pockets. So they decided to build the hall 
themselves after working hours. All through last summer 
they laboured, the Vicar as well as the rest taking his orders 
from the most expert among them. Unqualified success 
attended their devoted efforts. The hall was opened with 
a pon of rejoicing in December. It seats about 400, has 
all the modern requirements, and the total labour bill 
(exclusive of lighting and heating) was 12s. The author 
had the pleasure of calling for three cheers for the Vicar and 
“the men who built the hall,’ which, needless to say, were 
given with deafening unanimity. As the builders stood up 
to acknowledge their acclamation, the glow on their faces 
showed what the achievement meant to them. Many a 
cricket or football match had to go by the board, but the 
hall stands a perpetual monument to the vision of its creators, 
who have put the strength of their manhood to so patriotic 
a purpose, and the summer and autumn of 1927 will stand 
i for ever as the most joyous and fruitful period of their 
ves. 

The cavillers will, of course, ejaculate, ‘‘ Then you 
propose to abrogate cricket and football and the like and 
bring back the old Puritan days when games and amuse- 
ments of all sorts were taboo and life was drained of all its 
joyousness!’’ By no means! The very reverse is the case. 
Frolic is in the nature of all young things, and the cama- 
raderie and public spirit evoked by organized matches are 
of the greatest value, in addition to their contribution to 
health and pleasure. It is all a matter of proportion. If 
some of the time devoted to evanescent relaxations were 
expended on something permanent—say, the erection of a 
cricket shelter or of a toolhouse—the same qualities of co- 
operation and subordination of self for the common good 
would be evoked, and something tangible would result. 

At present the Gospel of Play prevails. We seem 
completely to have lost our sense of values. We have in 
our Empire such an opportunity as was never given to any 
nation before, and we are apparently content that hundreds 
of thousands should fritter the leisure of the best years of 
their lives on trivialities, while, as in King Arthur’s time, 
the “quest of noble deeds must come and go, while ye are 
following wandering fires.” 

Surely it is time that we rose to the height of our responsi- 
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bilities! “‘When I became a man I put away childish 
things.” 

la Dean Inge’s burning words, ‘‘ What have we done to 
fire the imagination of our boys and girls with the vision of a 
great and ancient nation? Have we even tried to make 
them understand that they are called to be the temporary 
custodians of very glorious traditions and the trustees of a 
spiritual wealth, compared with which the gold mines of the 
Rand are but dross ?”’ 

Creative recreation is far from being confined to such 
subjects as have been adumbrated. There is another 
sphere, woefully neglected, which is as salutary to health as 
to esthetic achievement. The “ Freedom of the Garden” 
is the rightful heritage of every human child, and if only this 
were more fully recognized, few need be debarred from a 
joy which, unlike other forms of recreation, may endure to 
old age. Nothing calls out the best and highest instincts 
more fully than the attempt to make things grow. The 
secrets of Nature are accessible to all who approach her with 
reverence, and richly does she reward her devout worshippers. 
It is not too much to say that a true gardener must be the 
epitome of all the Christian virtues, love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-control ; 
and even a beginner gradually acquires them, without a 
suspicion of the silent coercive force of the teacher. 

The inbred longing of the child to create is aptly epito- 
mized in the lines : 


I’m tired to death with stupid plays, 
Jazz-dance and Picture Show ; 

I won’t waste all these glorious days, 
I want to make things grow ! 


So strong is this wholesome passion, that where no ground 
is available, astonishing results are achieved in pots on a 
window-sill ; and in many an East End backyard, under the 
most unfavourable conditions, despite a constant war with 
cats, grime, and other enemies, remarkable little oases in the 
surrounding dreariness are created, to be a source of exhilara- 
tion not only to their creators, but also to the whole street, 
who share the brightness and the sweet scent of their neigh- 
bours’ garden. 

In many elementary schools gardening is now a recognized 
part of the curriculum, though in most of them it is perversely 
restricted to boys, regardless of the fact that, should her lot 
be cast among rural surroundings, it is to the woman that 
the horticultural side of life will chiefly fall. If she marries a 
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farmer, she will supervise the garden as she does the poultry- 
yard and the butter-making. If she should hecome a 
labourer’s wife, she and the children will do most of the 
lighter work, sowing seeds, rearing plants, etc., themselves. 

But in our public schools and high schools it is to be feared 
that little time or attention is given to a subject which is 
pregnant with possibilities. The craze for cricket, football, 
tennis, and boating is too great. As has been already 
conceded, these are most valuable for many reasons, but 
none of them will constitute the same enduring source of 
true recreation as a knowledge of plants, their needs and 
possibilities would do. 

Nothing is more formative of the highest kind of character 
than personal contact with Nature’s inexorable laws. Here 
there can be no shirking, no neglect, no irregularity. Cause 
and effect remorselessly follow one another. As we sow, 
we reap. And a garden is in its essence an unselfish thing. 
It connotes a desire to give pleasure to others. It trains 
the eye to devise harmonious colour-schemes; it teaches 
design, measurements, method, foresight, and many another 
virtue which will be invaluable in after years. Above all, 
it is a recreation for life. In early manhood, middle-age, 
old age, the joy of it still goes on. And its beneficent 
influence is not mainly material. 

‘“* We are nearer God’s heart in a garden than anywhere 
else on earth.” 

When sordid claims are incessant, when the stress and 
strain are overwhelming, when the spirit sinks with dis- 
couragement, then the garden whispers strength and comfort ; 
and the man who has created one of these earthly Paradises, 
where it is easy to think great thoughts and to rise above 
ignoble aims, has at any rate not lived in vain. He has left 
a legacy to those who come after him which will cause many 
to rise up and call him blessed. 

‘‘ The soul is dyed the colour of its leisure thoughts.” 

How vitally important, then, that every moment of that 
precious pause should hold some translucent ray which shall 
illumine the whole being! This may be achieved by creative 
recreation, whether it crystallizes in construction in the 
garden, in art, or in music. There is much at stake. We 
have a goodly heritage, a magnificent opportunity. Are we 
merely to go muddling on, as we have done so often before, 
throwing away the lead through sheer inertia, alienating 
our daughter countries through apathy, earning the contempt 
of foreign Powers by our childish addiction to play when the 
responsibilities of full-grown men rest upon us ? 
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Already the writing on the wall is clear, so that he who 
runs may read, “‘ Tekel,”’ ‘‘ Weighed in the balances, found 
wanting.” Ireland, India, South Africa, are all witnesses 
of our loss of prestige as a governing country. To rule 
wisely should absorb the whole powers of potentates in these 
strenuous days. Relaxation must be strictly limited to what 
is absolutely necessary for health and balance. 

A solemn trust has been committed to our day and 
generation, for the example of Great Britain still carries 
great, if diminishing, weight both with our Dominions and 
the world. But with each year fresh blows are struck at 
our supremacy. ‘The respect in which we are held is dwind- 
ling, and the pathos lies in the fact that with such splendid 
material, we are allowing the Gospel of Play to sap our 
foundations, and weaken our resistance to foes who, whatever 
their misdoings, at any rate do not lack tenacity of purpose, 
and are prepared to go to any length to compass our 
destruction. 

Our democracy are convinced of the disastrous results 
of Socialism, yet in a great city in the North, those who 
opposed it were deterred from going to the poll in one of 
the municipal elections because it was a wet day! Need- 
less to say, the extremists did not allow such a paltry excuse 
to stand in the way of their civic duty, and the result was, 
as might have been expected, a crushing and well-deserved 
victory for their party. Yet those same laggard citizens 
would have thought nothing of waiting for hours in the 
rain to witness a boxing-match, a boat-race, or the arrival 
of one of our enterprising airmen. 

Can nothing be done to galvanize this strange atrophy of 
the spirit into action which will avert catastrophe ? Are we 
to sacrifice the greatest Empire the world has ever known 
through sheer absence of mind? Are we such puny folk 
that, through devotion to the Gospel of Play, we will allow 
the civilization so painfully and bravely built up by our 
forbears from the days of Saxon Alfred to go by default ? 
For, let there be no mistake, that is what surrender to 
Bolshevistic Socialism means. In Russia the clock has been 
put back for centuries, whether in education, public health, 
trade, or rural prosperity. And now, having ruined their 
own country, its rulers are concentrating their nefarious 
activities upon the British Empire. They make no secret 
of it. Hating our superior prosperity which shows up the 
failure of their theories in a lurid light, their determination 
is ‘‘ to level all, and leave an equal baseness.”’ 

And what have we to set against their sinister zeal ? 
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Will the Gospel of Play save us? Shall we counter the 
formidable array set against us by successes in cricket field 
or football scrimmage or on the golf links? We cannot 
afford to ignore the penetrating and insidious propaganda 
which seeks to undermine our institutions and to poison the 
relations between different sections of the community. We 
are not really effete; the virility, characteristic of genera- 
tion after generation, only needs to be aroused to save the 
situation. It is a case once more of ‘‘ Wake up, England!” 
The bugle clarions ‘‘ Forward!’’ We are coming every one, 
The muster-roll is filling up; the banners are unfurled. 


Our ancient ardour kindles as we hail the rising sun, 
Of an Empire—God-commissioned—to regenerate the world ! 


Epita GELL 


MUTUAL TRADE 


In 1553, when Sir Richard Chancellor and Sir Hugh 
Willoughby were about to depart upon a commercial adven- 
ture ‘‘ to the north-east part of the world toward the mighty 
Empire of Cathay,” the Council of Edward VI sent Sir 
Hugh a letter of encouragement and endorsement under the 
King’s hand. In this letter occurs the following exhortation : 


“To seek such things as we lacke as also to carry 
unto them such things as they lacke, so that hereby 
not only commoditie may ensue both to them and us, but 
also an indissoluble and perpetual league of friendship.” 


Though biologically, as Major Walter Elliot has recently 
told us, we can repudiate Elijah and claim to be better 
than our fathers, the self-satisfaction which such assurance 
engenders should not blind us to the practical wisdom of a 
century which saw the world make greater progress than 
the nineteenth century in discovery, and perhaps even rela- 
tively in knowledge. 

The sixteenth century inherited the moral outlook on 
economic problems connected with the Gild system. The 
Trade Gilds had insisted upon good workmanship for fair 
wages, and had seen little value in buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest. Society then, in fact, 
readily sentenced to the stocks or the pillory or heavily fined 
those who too earnestly followed our accepted modern com- 
mercial practices. The historical records of the economic 
life of the later Middle Ages are full of accounts of breaches 
of the laws against usury or of difficulties between buyer and 
seller, just as the modern newspaper records the unusual 
and leaves the normal unrecorded. It is probably accurate 
and certainly pleasant to assume that the restrictions upon 
competition and upon sharp practice in business resulted 
in a certain brotherliness in action at least throughout the 
Gilds. This internal regulation of trade found its inter- 
national counterpart in complementary trade, that is to 
say in the interchange of necessities between peoples, an 
interchange which, according to the royal letter to Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, it was claimed forged ‘‘indissoluble bonds of 
friendship.” 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, on the contrary, 
discovered the virtues of competition, and invented “ laws 
of economic necessity” which reduced wages to starvation 
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level and sentenced children to sixteen-hour days in insani- 
tary factories. , 

Great Britain’s initial advantage in the development of 
manufacturing activity at the end of the eighteenth century 
and for the first three-quarters of the nineteenth led to 
astounding material progress which was hailed as the justi- 
fication of the gospel of unrestricted competition—at least 
to those classes who profited thereby. Doubtless the high- 
minded economists and politicians who preached Free Trade 
with such fervour as to convert the nation in some thirty 
years, and with such thoroughness as to leave it practically 
convinced to this day, envisaged the persistence of British 
supremacy in the markets of the world. Disraeli’s acute 
question thrown out to the House of Commons as far 
back as 1838, ‘“‘ Does the Right Hon. Gentleman imagine,” 
he asked, ‘‘ that the nations of Europe will be content to 
allow this country to remain the workshop of the world ?” 
went entirely unheeded by a generation bemused with the 
prospect of eternally expanding markets for the products of 
British factories. 

Few, however, realized the abnormality of conditions. 
Great Britain had already started half a century ahead of 
other nations along the path of evolution towards the modern 
industrial system. It is fitting to describe the condition of 
the world in the middle of the nineteenth century as one 
in which economic equilibrium had been disturbed by the 
overwhelming commercial power of Great Britain. To-day 
economic equilibrium has largely been restored by the rise to 
industrial prominence of the United States, of Continental 
nations, and of Japan. To-morrow looms ahead with its 
vision of world trade dominated by industrial America. 
Though Great Britain has been pre-eminent probably for 
centuries, no longer is she the largest individual exporter of 
manufactured goods. The United States of America, whose 
exports of manufactures alone increased from 1922 to 1926 
by 60 per cent., has almost usurped this enviable position. 
Industrial power is going west. 

As the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia 
pointed out at the Imperial Conference of 1926, the United 
States has a great protected home market provided by her 
population of something like 114 millions, whose standard of 
living is the highest in the world. Of her total production 
in 1923 she exported only 8°5 per cent. Supposing through 
some restriction in domestic consumption America were to 
place on the markets of the world an additional 5 per cent. 
of her home output, she could, in certain commodities, meet 
the total import requirements of the whole British Empire. 
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What is the position in Europe and the Far East ? The 
demands of the Great War had resulted in an inflation of the 
productive capacity of most industries, and now, from eco- 
nomic chaos, the nations are emerging with aims more 
clearly defined for the pursuit of world markets. Germany 
is very rapidly increasing her iron, steel, and machinery 
exports. France is pouring out a greater quantity of both 
iron and steel and textile goods; Italy is making particu- 
larly rapid progress in her exports of motor-cars and of 
artificial silk tissues. In the Far East Japan has already 
replaced Great Britain as the chief supplier of cotton 
manufactures. 

Such is the position in the great manufacturing countries 
in the world. The trend, however, towards increased output 
is just as clearly seen in the nations created by the war, such 
as Czecho-Slovakia, and by the new industrialism of countries 
such as Canada, Australia, or India. 

When Great Britain realizes that she can never regain 
her old position of commercial supremacy, will she not strive 
again to assume a leadership through the development of a 
new economic synthesis? Sixteenth-century ideas can be 
made to react in the medium of twentieth-century conditions. 
Nationally, this economic synthesis in our day involves those 
principles of rational development in production which were 
fundamental in the sixteenth-century industrial life. Inter- 
nationally, it must be sought in the modification of the 
competitive system along the lines of a wider economic 
co-operation which is summed up in the expression “ com- 
plementary trade.” 

Despite the continued existence generally of an almost 
pathetic belief in the virtue of competition, yet in modern 
industry mergers and cartels inevitably are penetrating the 
body of industrial life. While large economies are to be 
effected, while research on behalf of whole industries is to 
be undertaken, and in fact so long as the modern state 
strives towards an ideal standard of living, the advantages of 
competition are lost in the overwhelming benefits of rational- 
ization considered in its broadest aspects. By standardizing 
and simplifying, no less than by stabilization, industry must 
seek the elimination of the multiplicity of small units both in 
commodities and in organizations which is the characteristic 
of the ultra-competitive era. With the establishment of this 
new industrialism in national industries, a new relationship 
between capital and labour must arise, and concurrently in 
modern form a recognition of the old Gild ideals. 

Those who envisage the development of International 
Trusts may reasonably expect a consequent reduction of 
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competition between nations. This, however, is not prob- 
able in the immediate future. The fierce competition facing 
Great Britain to-day makes it imperative that she should 
seek some means of encouraging a complementary trade 
at least within that smaller comity of nations known as 
the British Empire. For what are the facts of the present 
position ? Those staple industries such as iron and steel, 
cotton and woollen manufactures—on which Great Britain’s 
industrial future so largely depends—are having to meet not 
only competition in world markets, but an increasing dis- 
placement in the home market itself. Dislocation of skilled 
labour and valuable plant lying idle, these are the results of 
international competition, and these are the facts which are 
causing those who are responsible for this country’s industry 
and commerce to pause and wonder whether they are pur- 
suing the right road. Complementary trade leads to stability, 
and thereby encourages the rational organization of the 
national economic life. Great Britain is inevitably a great 
manufacturing country requiring a regular supply of raw 
materials, and in return stable markets for her manufactured 
goods. 

Great Britain carries on complementary trade with a 
number of foreign countries, chief among which are the South 
American Republics, but by far the most important part of 
this direct interchange of necessities is concentrated within 
the Empire. Empire trade offers Great Britain the over- 
whelming advantage over trade with foreign countries, in that 
while Empire countries are providing an increasing range 
and quality of foodstuffs and raw materials, they prefer to 
purchase a far larger proportion of their imports from the 
Mother Country than any foreign countries. The three 
Southern Dominions—Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa—take over 40 per cent. of their import requirements 
from the Mother Country, while the largest South American 
Republics—Argentine, Brazil, and Chile—come to Great 
Britain for only a fifth of their overseas purchases. Not only 
in the proportion, but also in the actual volume of trade, these 
Dominions, with their 17 million population, buy more from 
Great Britain than the 67 millions of South America, or 
even than the 209 millions of the whole of Foreign America. 
In every case it will be found that Empire countries pro- 
vide better markets for British goods than any comparable 
foreign countries. 

The Empire Marketing Board recently used the extract 
from Sir Hugh Willoughby’s letter mentioned at the 
beginning of this article as the essential feature of one of its 
series of Empire posters. Displaying that wisdom which is 
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hidden from the wise and prudent but is revealed unto 
babes, one individual at least became enthusiastic, and, 
desiring to take action, wrote to Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
c/o The Empire Marketing Board, for information on 
Australian dried fruits. It is doubtful, however, whether 
many out of the thousands who saw the poster realized the 
a significance of this quotation when applied to Empire 
trade. 

*“'To seek such things as we lacke, as also to carry unto 
them such things as they lacke, so that hereby commoditie 
may ensue,” is a slogan which must carry with it much of 


‘the sixteenth-century’s outlook on trade organization. It 


involves the rejection of laissez faire in the economic affairs 
of the Empire. Complementary trade is vital, and the 
commercial mission of modern Britain must be the mission 
of the economic expert to co-operate in plans for the develop- 
ment of the self-governing Dominions and the Colonies—in 
order that they may not only supply the Mother Country 
with a larger range of raw materials and foodstuffs, but that 
their purchasing power for British manufactures may be 
increased. 

The sixteenth-century attitude implies a recognition of 
the place of the producer in the economy of the Empire. 
Competitive conditions throughout the world have resulted 
in a depreciated standard of living especially among agricul- 
tural communities. In the Middle Ages prices were fixed 
according to the cost of production, and not according to the 
state of the market, and Great Britain must realize it will 
only be through efficient organization that the Empire’s pro- 
ducers can obtain the just reward of their labour, which will, 
in turn, bring back prosperity to industrial Britain. 

Finally, complementary trade—“ the supplying of goods 
we lacke’””—must be founded upon a wise discrimination 
in the localization of industries. The Imperial Economic 
Committee has touched the fringe of this problem in its 
surveys of Empire supplies, and the Empire Marketing Board 
has gone further in giving financial assistance to scientific 
research on the problems connected with primary industries 
in different parts of the Empire. The development of 
manufacturing throughout the Dominions and India demands 
that attention should be given to the distribution of the 
Empire’s secondary industries on an economic basis. The 
Tudors of the sixteenth century did not hesitate to choose 
and to protect those types of production which appeared to 
offer the best national return. Neither should the Empire 
to-day hesitate to select and perhaps to safeguard its own 
lines of economic development. F. L. McDoveaLi 


A YORKSHIREMAN IN FRANCE 
HOW HE THWARTED THE GERMANS 


THE story of what the bleeding north of France endured 
throughout four years of horror is revealed in driblets. In 
wanderings through the areas that were under the German 
domination, one who leaves the beaten track of the tourist 
may hear many a tale the worthy presentment of which might 
well claim a whole volume. There were, as we in this country 
have been reminded lately, many heroines in those dark 
days. ‘There were heroes, too, and one of them was a 
Yorkshireman, Mr. G. W. Richardson, the owner of con- 
siderable wool and cotton mills in Roubaix, that ‘‘ Bradford 
of northern France,” as it is called in our textile circles. 
When listening to Mr. Richardson and others familiar with 
his remarkable war experiences in France, I expressed my 
surprise that such stirring episodes should have escaped 
public notice. His reply was rather startling: ‘‘ You have 
little idea in England, even yet, of what the war meant to 
France.” 

This bluff Yorkshireman furnishes a striking example of 
the type of man who can pass a lifetime among a foreign 
people and, while becoming affectionately allied to them 
and absorbing a shrewd appreciation of their mentality, 
yet remains most emphatically a specimen of his own race. 
It is over forty years since Mr. Richardson left the Leeds 
district, yet in his manner and speech he is as Yorkshire 
to-day as ever. He is proud of the fact, but he is proud, 
too, of the other fact that so intimately is he associated 
with the public and commercial life of the north of France, 
and such is the position he occupies in Roubaix, that at 
one stage of the war he was selected by the Germans as 
one of a party of Roubaisiens to be held as local hostages. 
At that particular moment the Germans thought—though 
the mistake was, inevitably, rectified later—he was a 
Frenchman; thus the grim Yorkshireman may be con- 
gratulated on having accomplished, temporarily at any 
rate, a metamorphosis of which even Gibbon or Lord 
Chesterfield—Frederick the Great, too—would have been 
mightily proud. 

The Germans found the Yorkshire Roubaisien a very 
hard nut to crack. It was of immense importance to them 
that they should be able to utilize his principal mill for the 
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manufacture of woollen cloth. They commandeered the 
extensive premises at the outset of the occupation, and, 
having cleared out all the made material, ordered the owner 
to assist in starting the machinery to produce much-needed 
cloth for their armies. He flatly refused to do so, and 
persisted in his refusal even when, summoned to appear 
before the Commandatur, he was told to choose between 
setting the machines in motion or being shot. Exercising 
a native humour that was to stand him in good stead in 
later days, Mr. Richardson asked with delightful naiveté: 
“Will you get your cloth if you shoot me?” The query 


‘set up such a train of reflection in the Teuton mind that, 


though subject always to a close surveillance, he was not 
immediately arrested. 

Efforts were made to work the machines without the 
aid of the obstinate mill-owner, but whenever an advanced 
stage was reached in a process that promised to end in 
revolving wheels, a curious discovery was made. As Mr. 
Richardson put it so slyly, with a significant twinkle in 
his eye, “The vital parts were always missing!” It need 
scarcely be said that he knew where they were; they were 
hidden in various places, some near, others distant from 
the factory. A few absolutely indispensable parts were 
recovered intact by Mr. Richardson immediately after the 
Armistice from a spot a couple of miles away. Finding 
they could do nothing with the English machinery—or with 
the Englishman who had mastered every detail of it—the 
Germans eventually left it idle. The German and Belgian 
machines they packed off to Germany, with much material 
representing a fortune. As for the mill-owner, while he was 
not at this stage dealt with very violently, he was always 
conscious of the closeness of the watch kept on him. His 
life was of value, for he might, it was imagined, decide at 
length to help in the restarting of the mill. But the mill 
remained idle throughout the whole occupation, and it is 
Mr. Richardson’s proud boast, “I never made a yard of 
cloth for the Germans.” 

At every turn the Yorkshireman thwarted the occupying 
authorities ; to use a word that is often on his lips when 
recalling those days, he “‘ diddled ’’ them not only in regard 
to machinery, but in every other respect. For his obduracy 
he was put in prison locally six times, and, apart from that, 
he spent a brief period in a prison in Germany. That he 
had played tricks with his machines was crudely patent, 
and he was under suspicion in many other directions. He 
undoubtedly owes the preservation of his life to the fact, 
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already alluded to, that all the time the Germans in Roubaix 
went on hugging the hope that he might be persuaded to 
help them with his mill. 

The most dangerous activity in which this undaunted 
friend of the Allies engaged was in the collection of valu- 
able military intelligence. In this he collaborated some- 
times with that great heroine, Léonie Vanhutte, who was 
the chief lieutenant of Louise de Bettignies, in a 
highly organized scheme of assisting British, French, and 
Belgian soldiers to regain their units by guiding them into 
Holland, and of conveying particulars of the enemy’s 
dispositions to the headquarters of the Allies. At the outset 
of the invasion Mr. Richardson managed to get an important 
message through to the British by a pigeon, but he had no 
further opportunity of using that method of conveyance, 
for all pigeons were taken by the Germans and the inhabitants 
warned that to be found in possession of one would involve 
the death penalty. In this matter Mr. Richardson was 
touched very intimately, for he was a well-known breeder 
of homing pigeons and in 1912 was President of the 
International Congress of Homing Pigeons Federations 
and Societies. He soon devised other ways of despatching 
information. 

He was heroically assisted in this by his daughter, Miss 
Gertrude Richardson, who was engaged in tending British 
and other prisoners in the Roubaix hospital. On one 
occasion a message was conveyed most of its way towards 
British headquarters in the bandage round the leg of an 
officer who was being sent into Holland. In order to 
converse with British and other prisoners, Mr. Richardson 
adopted various disguises. He had discovered at an early 
stage of the war that when adorned with a beard he 
resembled very wonderfully one of his foremen, Adolphe 
Dupont, who was with the Belgian army; and it was as 
Adolphe Dupont that he collected much valuable informa- 
tion. Sometimes, with the aid of his daughter, he gained 
admission to the Roubaix hospital, and one of the most 
precious messages received by Sir John French, as he was 
then, was the result of such collaboration between father 
and daughter. Once, when on the point of being arrested, 
the intrepid Yorkshireman swallowed a long message 
written in miniature characters for the despatch of which 
elaborate arrangements had been made in conjunction with 
Mile Vanhutte. 

Unable, owing to Mr. Richardson’s undeviating hostility, 
to get the mill into working order, the Germans used it for 
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the billeting of soldiers during most of the war period. 
Now and again a demand was issued by proclamation for 
this or that material, and here again the Yorkshireman got 
the better of his temporary masters. When he, with other 
Roubaisiens, was commanded to yield all available lead, he 
did a most daring, an almost incredible, thing. He enlisted 
the help of a trusted man, a former employee, and for a 
fortnight these two carried small quantities of lead, con- 
cealed in their pockets, to the river. Some idea of the 
amazing aplomb of Mr. Richardson will be gathered when 
it is understood that every time he and his assistant per- 


‘formed this operation they had to pass out of a door at 


which two soldiers with fixed bayonets were stationed. A 
total of no less than three tons of lead found its way to the 
bed of the stream, and what the Germans got—‘ for 
appearance sake,” as Mr. Richardson explained with that 
twinkle which always comes into his eyes when he can be 
persuaded to talk freely of the events of more than a decade 
ago—was of no consequence. 

Then it was a question of the surrender of all sacking, 
for the making of sandbags. The idea of his material being 
utilized for German sandbags was intolerable to the most 
awkward man with whom the occupiers of Roubaix had ever 
to deal. He was not, it must be understood, refused access 
to the mill, for he often made some pretence of getting the 
machinery into order, and in any case he was acquainted 
with ways unknown to the Germans of getting into and 
out of the very extensive premises. Sometimes, when in 
imminent danger of being discovered destroying or con- 
cealing material, he was able to slip out of the place by 
unsuspected routes. When the sacking surrender pro- 
clamation was issued he set himself to the destruction -of 
as much of it as was possible. He had it put into slow- 
burning fires, and in the end something like six tons of 
sacking had thus disappeared. Then the Germans ordered 
the giving up of all bicycles. There were about a dozen in 
the factory, three of them the property of Mr. Richardson’s 
sons—all of whom, having been arrested when walking out 
of Roubaix to join the French army, spent the whole 
of the war years in German prisons. The bicycles were 
taken to pieces, and all their parts went to join the ever- 
accumulating mass of useful material at the bottom of 
the river. 

One of Mr. Richardson’s narrowest escapes from 
detection in this wholesale destruction of material occurred 
one day when a body of armed Germans made a sudden 
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inspection of every part of the mill. They were under the 
command of an officer whose determined examination of 
every nook and cranny of the premises was vividly 
illustrative of his nation’s griindlichkeit. He insisted on 
descending every stairway and of probing every corner of 
a great basement the labyrinthine details of which were 
known to few beyond Mr. Richardson himself. As they 
traversed a narrow passage the officer manifested some 
curiosity in regard to one of the walls. He sounded it 
repeatedly, but at length, apparently satisfied, gave the 
order to move on. The proprietor was unspeakably relieved, 
for this was a wall that had been built but recently a few 
feet in front of the original wall; and the intervening 
space was packed with copper of great value—and so tightly 
packed that no suspicion of hollowness was obtainable by 
tapping it. 

The Germans well understood the type of man they had 
to deal with in Mr. Richardson, yet in some respects they 
remained in ignorance of his extraordinary qualifications 
for countering them at every turn. They never got to 
know, for instance, that he was sufficiently acquainted with 
their language to enable him to make deadly use, in 
intelligence forwarded to the Allies, of conversations which 
he was supposed to be incapable of following. The ever- 
buoyant temperament of the Yorkshire Roubaisien was 
shown on innumerable occasions of crisis, and often a 
German officer who came to be brutal was constrained to 
turn away to hide a smile at this amazing man’s repartee. 
To his extraordinary sang-froid was allied a marvellous 
power of resource in moments of extreme peril. Once, in 
the middle of the night, his house was entered by soldiers 
who had come to look for wireless or any kind of signalling 
apparatus. On the threshold he begged the officer in charge 
to make as little noise as possible as his wife was ill. “‘ We 
don’t know yet what is the matter with madame,” he added, 
** but we are afraid of typhus.” The search was indefinitely 
postponed ! 

Mr. Richardson’s services to the French Government 
earned for him the Legion of Honour, and he has nine other 
decorations—‘‘ not one of them British,” as he remarked 
to me in a tone mingled with sorrow and reproach. A 
permanent evidence of a particularly narrow escape with 
his life is a scar that he bears on his neck. This was inflicted 
in the blackness of the night, as he was walking from the 
mill to his home, by a German whose motive could only be 
conjectured. Darting suddenly from a doorway, he stabbed 
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his victim unawares, but the latter, who had been a noted 
athlete in his youthful days in the West Riding, promptly 
knocked the cowardly ruffan down. ‘“‘ He was no common 
man,” observed Mr. Richardson with genial malice as he 
related this incident; “‘on the contrary, he was brimful of 
Kultur, for when the blood from my wound streamed on 
him he imagined it was he who had been hurt, and, dropping 
on his knees, he begged for mercy in German, French, and 
English !’’ And a souvenir of which our hero is proud is 
a hat with a circular hole in it. This is a reminder of an 
occasion when, in crossing the Belgian frontier near his 
home, in fulfilment of one of his risky missions, he was fired 
on by a German patrol. He made a run for it and escaped; 
but twenty bullets whizzed past him, and one went through 
his hat. 

This is the story, as thrilling, surely, as any tale of 
fiction could be, of some of the war experiences of a York- 
shireman in a country which, while tenaciously retaining 
his British nationality, he loves so much and in which he 
is at home. 


H. A. WALTON 


SOME RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ENGLISH LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION 


THE influence of sport in our lives is invaluable, and the 
game of lawn tennis is not only a very fine sport, but 
a great and growing influence. It is an absorbing hobby 
and a most healthy form of exercise—without which we 
should become very poor specimens of humanity. It is 
likewise a powerful emissary of goodfellowship all over the 
world. The chief characteristic of lawn tennis is its spirit 
of amateurism, and because of this it has found its way 
into the very hearts of the people—they love the game, 
they are wonderfully keen about it, and it therefore cannot 
fail to supply a bond of friendship among the many nations 
who now play it. Such a game necessarily holds a con- 
spicuous position and raises complicated problems, and 
should be governed and regulated with intelligence and 
discrimination. 

But, like many other forms of sport to-day, lawn tennis 
has gradually become somewhat commercialized. It is a 


fact that cannot be overlooked, nor gainsaid, with the result 


that it is increasingly difficult for the governing bodies of 
the game to draw a line between amateurism and profes- 
sionalism. 

The fun began—as it were—when in 1926 Mlle Suzanne 
Lenglen, the greatest figure in Women’s Lawn Tennis the 
world has yet known, renounced her amateur status and 
became a professional, and received some thousands of 
pounds for so doing. With her, several other well-known 
players also joined the ranks of the professionals, all of 
whom received sums, varying according to their standard 
of play and “ gate”’ drawing value. A tour was organized, 
and exhibition matches played in the U.S.A., Canada, and 
England, but the result was not sensationally successful 
for two reasons. Firstly, because there was no competitive 
spirit in the matches, which did not make them exciting 
to watch; and secondly, because there were not enough 
professionals to make it possible to vary the programme, 
which consequently became monotonous. There is no 
doubt that both the promoters and participants hoped and 
expected that many of the amateur “stars”? would join 
their “‘troupe,”’ and thus “knock the stuffing” out of 
Wimbledon. But this did not occur, and so long as the 
championships at Wimbledon and in France and the U.S.A. 
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continue to hold the public interest and enthusiasm, 
exhibition matches by professionals will never be a popular 
attraction or gold-mine for the promoters. 

However, this action on the part of a few well-known 
players seemed to put the “wind up” the various 
governing bodies, and most particularly our own Lawn 
‘ennis Association, who were so afraid that amateurism 
would become contaminated with professionalism that they 
set to work to tighten up the rules governing the amateur 
status. They had no quarrel with the professional move- 
ment, and, in fact, they gave and are giving assistance 


‘in many ways to the professionals in this country; but 


they were very anxious to keep the two categories widely 
separated. Lawn tennis lends itself to amateurism far 
more than other games. It is a social “‘family’”’ type of 
sport, where boys and girls, men and women, can meet 
and play on a comparatively equal footing. No other 
game offers such opportunities for social intercourse, and 
so long as the amateur spirit prevails it will remain a most 
popular pastime. But we must move on with the times, 
and, willy-nilly, admit that lawn tennis has become com- 
mercialized. ‘this is quite unavoidable, in some ways 
harmful, and in others beneficial to the best interests of 
the game. It is certainly harmful if the instincts of sport 
and fair play are overruled by the pecuniary aspects in 
the minds of the organizers and the players. Money must 
not be allowed to usurp the position that fair play holds 
in the minds of all those keen on the game, otherwise 
it will loose its prestige, which would be a calamity. ‘The 
promoters of lawn tennis matches and tournaments are 
naturally inclined to go to great lengths in order to have 
those players who are in the public eye taking part in 
their programme. A well-known name will draw the 
crowd, which means money and the financial success of 
the venture. ‘Lhis success may be turned to good account 
at many clubs, by improving the dressing-room accommo- 
dation for the players, by giving the courts extra attention 
during the forthcoming year, and generally bettering the 
conditions for play, all of which is in the best interests of 
the game, and thus the presénce of the “‘ star” performers 
is highly advantageous. 

But the other side of the picture must not be overlooked. 
Every competitor in a tournament is entitled to the same 
consideration. They all pay the same entrance fees, and 
whether good or bad, or indifferent performers, they are 
all amateurs, and should be treated fairly and impartially. 
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Owing to the growth of the international character of 
lawn tennis, it was decided, a few years ago, to form an 
International Federation, to govern the game generally. 
This Federation is composed of representatives of nearly 
every lawn tennis playing nation in the world. But each 
country has its own Lawn Tennis Association, under whose 
régime the game is played, and the players are governed 
in the respective countries. 

For some years now it has been the rule in this country 
that no player selected by our Association to play in a 
representative match or to go on a tour abroad may 
report the matches either in the daily or weekly Press 
for payment. No other association adopted this rule, with 
the result that any foreign player was at liberty to write 
articles on the play in the competitions in which he or 
she was representing his or her country. 

At the last meeting of the International Federation 
held in Paris in March 1927 the English representatives 
brought up this question of the player writer. Briefly, 
they suggested that the Federation should pass a rule 
debarring any player from writing reports for payment 
on any match or tournament of which he or she is a 


participant. They alleged that the player-writer, most — 


particularly at Wimbledon, received large sums for articles 
which they did not actually write, but to which they 
appended their name. This habit of “‘ ghosting,” as it is 
called, was not in their opinion desirable, being a violation 
of the amateur spirit, and should be made an infringement 
of the amateur laws, because the player was gaining 
pecuniary advantage by simply selling his or her name as 
a famous lawn tennis player, and not by putting pen to 
paper. 

The Federation as a whole did not agree to this proposal, 
holding that it was more a matter for national legislation, 
not international, and it was turned down. 

Nothing daunted, our Lawn Tennis Association, at the 
Annual General Meeting held last December, decided that 
unless a player has the permission of the Lawn Tennis 
Association Council, he or she may not write about the play 
in the daily or weekly Press in any competition in which 
there is personal participation. This rule applies to all 
English players, wherever they may be playing, and to 
Continental players when taking part in competitions in 
this country. 

Presumably the special permission will be given to those 
players who are also “‘ pukka” journalists, but at the 
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time of writing it is not known how this rule will function 
or who will make the momentous decision of excepting or 
barring an applicant. 

If Mr. Tilden signs a contract with an American news- 
paper to send home reports on the matches at Wimbledon 
this year, will the All England Club be forced to refuse 
his entry, or will he be considered a journalist and given 
permission to play and write? Other well-known players 
who have contributed articles to the daily papers during 
the championships, such as M. Lacoste, Signorita d’ Alvarez, 
and Col. Mayes, may also apply for special permission, and 


‘how will their request be treated? 


There seem to be two distinct points of view about the 
player-writer controversy. Firstly, there is the straight- 
forward fact of an editor paying an amateur a sum of 
money for signed articles on lawn tennis competitions in 
which the author is taking part. This will strike many 
as a perfectly legitimate contract between the editor and 
the amateur, who is receiving payment for giving the 
general public his or her opinion on the play—say at 
Wimbledon—through the medium of the Press. The 
articles are not written with the tennis racket on the court, 
but much spare time is spent on them, and the author 
uses his or her knowledge of the game to make them 
interesting and instructive. There is nothing professional 
about this, and it is certainly done all over the world by 
men and women in every walk of life. Such articles are 
far more interesting and beneficial to the general public 
than if they were written by some journalist unknown in 
the lawn tennis world. The readers appreciate the fact 
that the author knows what he or she is writing about, 
and that the information is probably reliable and sound, 
which is to the general advantage. 

The Lawn Tennis Association could hardly quarrel with 
this side of the picture, but the other side is perhaps not 
all that it should be. Take, for instance, an editor who 
agrees to pay an amateur quite a fancy sum of money—say 
several hundred pounds—for signing a series of articles on 
the play at Wimbledon. Here we have two evils: firstly 
the amateur is selling his or her name as a lawn tennis 
“star ’’—and not his or her powers of authorship—for a 
large sum of money, and secondly the general public are 
hoaxed into reading these articles believing them to have 
been written by the signee. If this is not professionalism, 
it comes very near to it, and should be stopped if possible. 

It is purely a dishonest “‘ stunt’ that does not enhance 
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the reputation of the game, and although it is done no 
doubt in many other instances, “‘ two blacks do not make 
a white.” The Council of the Lawn Tennis Association, 
by their new rule, hope to wipe out this evil. But how 
this is to be done judiciously, without penalizing the 
journalist, or prying into the private financial affairs of 
the amateur lawn tennis player, is a question that only the 
future can answer. But there is one serious argument 
against an important measure of this description being 
brought into force by one country only, in that it can only 
apply to the .players of that country, and to the game in 
that country. Surely all amateurs should be governed by 
the same rules. They compete in the same competitions, 
strive for the same honours, and yet their amateur status 
may be quite different according to their nationality, and 
this causes much discontent and heart-burning. 

When lawn tennis began to grow and expand, and 
international matches played an important part in the 
progress of the game, it became evident that for these 
matches to be a success the playing conditions in the 
different countries must be made as nearly uniform as 
possible. The ball question was always a difficulty, because, 
although there were certain standards to be observed by 
every make of ball, their playing qualities varied 
enormously. The International Federation, a year or so 
ago, decided to enforce stricter conditions for testing balls, 
in an endeavour to standardize them. Previously the 
size, weight, and bounce had been tested, but recently a 
very clever machine was invented which tested the com- 
pression of the ball, and now every make of ball must 
comply with a new compression regulation before it is 
passed for use in tournaments and matches. A still further 
regulation, which came into force this year, stated that the 
balls must be stitchless, the idea being that the slight ridge 
on the ball that was made by the stitches unfavourably 
affected its flight. 

The activities of the English Lawn Tennis Association 
have not been confined solely to prohibitive measures, but 
a determined effort has been made to bring down the price 
of the lawn tennis ball in England. The birth of the official 
Lawn Tennis Association ball, at a standard price of 
15s. 6d. per dozen to the public, 14s. 6d. to affiliated clubs, 
and 12s. 6d. wholesale, is a step in the right direction, 
always assuming that the ball is well made and will “ stay 
the course’’ when in play. One would assume that every 
ball that passes all the tests satisfactorily must be exactly 
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like all the others for playing purposes. But this certainly 
is not so, and the “ lasting ’’ powers of some balls are very 
much longer than others. ‘Lhe quality of the cloth cover 
is chiefly responsible for the ball keeping its “‘ weight.” 
In other words, an inferior cloth will wear badly, lose all 
its fluff, have no air resistance, and hence the ball will 
swerve in the air, fly out, and be exceedingly difficult to 
control, although its actual weight may remain the same. 
The lawn tennis player wants a ball that complies with 
all the regulations, and will last longer and better than 
heretofore. But whether the cheaper official ball will do 
this remains to be seen, because it has not been on the 
market long enough yet for an efficient test of its playing 
qualities to be made. We are told that this official ball 
is identical in every way with a ball previously called the 
Magpie Brand, made by the firm of Jaques. The only 
reason why the reduction in price has been made possible 
is because of the increase in the output, which is almost 
assured, as the ball is introduced by the Lawn Tennis 
Association. 

There is, of course, no compulsory use of the official 
ball except in matches and tournaments solely under the 
control of the Lawn Tennis Association. These consist of 
the British Hard Court Championships, the Junior Cham- 
pionships, and the Inter-County Semi-final and Final Rounds. 
For the Championships held at Wimbledon, commencing 
on June 25th, the Slazenger ball has again been selected 
by the Joint Championship Committee. 

For six weeks during the early summer the Lawn Tennis 
Association, in conjunction with the All England Club, 
Wimbledon, have arranged with Karl Kozeluh, the famous 
professional, to coach the leading English players, both men 
and women, at the All England Club. This should make 
all the difference to the standard of play among our Davis 
Cup and Wightman Cup teams, and this action on the part 
of the powers that be will be very much appreciated by 
all those who are fortunate enough to have the benefit of 
M. Kozeluh’s tuition. 
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THE MIND OF THE BIRD 


THE study of the origin of certain acts or behaviour, or 
the physiological and biological processes that lead up to 
them, giving results beneficial to the performer, is simpler 
than delving into avian psychology. We can guess, some- 
times prove, what are the functions of cells, nerves, muscles, 
but our philosophy is mainly mechanistic; when the sub- 
ject for study is the mental attitude, the mind of the bird, 
difficulties assail us on every hand. The bird’s brain is not 
the man’s brain, however closely its parts correspond, 
however similar its structure and function. There is behind 
it a force, a spirit, a soul which, so far as we can see, has 
little counterpart in our mentality. Human psychology can 
be understood only by use of the human faculties; surely 
we may say that only the bird can understand a bird’s 
psychology. 

This, however, is no excuse for shelving the whole 
problem ; so far as the human mind allows we can consider 
cause and effect as we see them. As a rule we must begin 
with effect and then seek the cause; we can guess, but no 
more than guess, how the cause is appreciated by the bird. 
It is there that we fail. The bird has a large brain, in some cases 
very large when compared with the total bulk, but as Gadow 
points out this comparison of brain weight with total weight 
proves little, since birds vary in bulk according as their 
frames are adapted for various modes of life. Comparative 
size of brain and bulk has some value if other factors are 
also considered; large brains in parrots and passerine 
birds, especially crows and starlings, are associated with 
high intelligence and success in life. Morphological classi- 
fication places them far ahead of the small brained game- 
birds and rails, but cormorants, gannets, and herons have 
small brains in comparison to size and they are specialized 
and not primitive forms. The Struthionid and other 
Ratite birds have brains in size and shape more reptilian 
than in more specialized groups. They have retained 
ancestral characters. 

In the avian brain the cerebral hemispheres are large, 
suggesting highly developed faculties, but they are smooth, 
not folded or convoluted as in the higher mammals; con- 
volutions are believed to be associated with the highest 
intelligence. Yet the study of avian behaviour does not 
detract from appreciation of intelligence. Which exhibits 
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most intelligent behaviour, the sheep or the starling hunting 
for keds in its fleece ? 

In considering intelligence we must not confine our 
attention to results in the individual, but the effect upon the 
species. Thus the intelligence of the bird is applied to all 
matters that enable it to maintain its position successfully, 
and the same is true of all animals—man or beast. The 
word ‘“‘intelligent’”’ is here applied to any action that is 
productive of reasonable results, but whether or not these 
actions are reasoned is quite another matter. Even a man 
may instinctively respond in an intelligent manner; it is 
not necessary for him, always at any rate, to pause to con- 
sider. If as an example we take the kestrel and the mouse 
it hunts. The kestrel, whether instinctively or not, uses 
its mental powers to discover and capture the mouse ; 
the mouse employs its faculties to avoid the attack of the 
hunter. The kestrel may think as we think when to hover 
and when to glide; as it passes over the field it sees below 
it ground where mice may be present, and other ground 
which will certainly be unproductive ; what it sees is tele- 
graphed to its brain, and the reply to the motor muscles 
explains pause or advance. In the same way the mouse 
must be ready to respond to any suspicious shadow or 
movement above it, or it will fail. The kestrel in this 
respect is no more intelligent than the mouse, or the mouse 
than the kestrel. Should one or the other, as a species, 
excel in intelligence the result would be disaster; if kestrel 
always outwitted mouse the supply of mice would soon be 
exhausted, and similar results would follow if the mouse 
always escaped. 

The benefits of intelligence have limits, for when intelli- 
gence increases the ability to make use of improved powers 
must also increase. The kestrel may develop so keen a 
sense of sight or knowledge where to hunt that it finds no 
difficulty in locating its prey, but unless its wing power and 
skill in using its muscles is also improved it will fail to 
capture when it drops, and its increased intelligence will 
be wasted. Unconsciously it is always striving to improve 
its powers; the fact that it must keep itself fit enhances 
its skill. Each creature aims at saving its own life, either 
by obtaining sustenance or avoiding calamity, and by so 
doing helps to keep its species a successful competitor. 
Granting this, can it seriously be argued that one form, one 
animal, is more intelligent than another, so long as both 
retain their relative numbers ? 

We should hesitate to say that the gaping herring is as 
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intelligent as the gannet that darts upon it from above; 
but there are enough herrings in the sea and gannets in 
the air to prove that each knows tricks and devices by 
which danger may be avoided or food obtained. ‘ihe 
earthworm cannot be so clever as the thrush, but its nervous 
system is acute; it responds to messages of danger and the 
thrush does not always get it. Yet we say that the worm 
instinctively avoids danger and that the thrush cleverly 
strives to outwit it. ‘lhey are both here, earthworm and 
thrush ; neither is exterminated. It may be argued that 
the worm is so abundant that the thrush can get all that 
it needs; but surely if this were true, and the bird could 
obtain all it required without labour and disappointment, it 
would soon become effete, losing both power and intelli- 
gence ; it might develop or degenerate into an avian Saccu- 
lina, a stomach and nothing else. Some time ago I was 
staying on marshy land at the mouth of the Lune, when a 
high tide flooded the saltings and invaded the fields, killing 
millions of earthworms. Gulls, lapwings, starlings, and other 
birds crowded to the feast but soon wearied; they stood 
replete in the midst of their sodden banquet, lethargic, 
apparently unable to eat another salted worm. Had their 
natural enemies been present they would have been unable 
to escape. Earthworm, herring, gannet, thrush, kestrel, 
mouse, and man each uses its powers to the utmost in the 
everlasting competition, the aim alike in all, desire to live, 
the end the same, continuance of the race. 

Surely, then, there is danger in ascribing mental 
superiority to any creature simply because it has a more 
complicated structural machine, or because, as in Man, the 
faculties are employed in a special manner. Biological 
superiority must be judged by results. There is another 
aspect, a very important one, for mental superiority enables 
the physically weaker form to outwit the more powerful, 
or the one which has few offsprings, or exists in small num- 
bers, to obtain what it requires at the expense of more prolific 
species. The brain of the insect is small and insignificant, 
but it serves the insect well, enabling it to exist in due pro- 
portion to its food supply ; incidentally it provides food for 
thought in the brain of its more powerful but much rarer 
competitor, man. Insects are indeed dangerous com- 
petitors, using the faculties with which they are endowed 
in constant warfare against man and other animals. Man 
and his ally the bird pit their mentality against the insect, 
but wisdom, intelligence, forethought are not always agencies 
powerful enough to ensure victory. © 
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The marvellous devices and habits by which many 
insects exist and multiply are counted by most observers 
as instinctive traits which have their origin in a strenuous 
past, and are perfected in the survivors. But as we rise 
higher in the scale we meet with so many apparently intelli- 
gent acts that we may well see in them glimmerings of 
reason. Especially is this the case when behaviour differs 
from the normal if circumstances are altered. Birds are a 
half-way group between animals that instinctively obey 
laws and those which question the why and the wherefore 
and act according to judgment. 

‘lhe habit of nest building provides examples of both 
classes, though some will deny that thought has any place 
in the brain of the bird. ‘Lhe chaffinch frequently builds 
its moss or lichen covered nest in the fork of a tree, and 
the result is beneficial to the species; a nest in this situa- 
tion, if the trunk happens to be moss grown or covered with 
lichen, conforms with its surroundings. ‘Lhe lines of the 
trunk and branches are unbroken by a conspicuous col- 
lection of litter ; the neat nest fits in the fork. ‘lhe materials 
used and the situation are protective; they do not catch 
the eye. It may be argued that the chaffinch searches for 
a convenient site, looks at its surroundings with a critical, 
even esthetic eye, and matches the colour of trunk with 
the best material that it can find. As we cannot read the 
mind of the bird we must admit that this is possible even if 
improbable. Yet if we use the same argument that we 
should for the rotifer, that builds a protective case similar 
to its surroundings, we shall say that the bird makes use 
of the nearest materials and the resemblance is accidental. 
The beneficial site may, in both cases, be the result of 
heredity—chaffinch and rotifer being alike creatures of 
habit ; chaffinches which ages ago experimented in sites 
and materials survived if the selection was fortunate; if 
unfortunate they perished and left no offspring, for the nest 
was discovered. ‘Lhus an hereditary tendency would be to 
build a secretive nest ; the majority would go on improving, 
though there would be many lapses, fatal lapses, from the 
useful habit. 

On the other hand, birds do occasionally launch out in a 
new direction and succeed. More to the point are cases 
where birds, apparently deliberately, strike off at a tangent. 
Miss E. L. Turner, when photographing the nest of a water- 
rail, had a unique experience. ‘Lhe birds, or perhaps one 
of the pair, feeling that all was not as usual near the nest, 
removed both newly emerged young and unhatched eggs 
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one at a time. Apparently the bird was uneasy, thought 
the matter out, and decided to take her property to a safer 
place. Where they were deposited was not discovered, but 
as the transfer, especially of one egg, was difficult and took 
time, a valuable photographic record was obtained. ‘Lhis 
was not inherited tradition, for the rail’s ancestors had no 
knowledge of cameras, nor had they, so far as we know, any 
habit of removing eggs or young from place to place. Even 
if removal of eggs or young is resorted to when their situation 
is too exposed for their welfare and they are threatened by 
an enemy, there must be some consideration, some decision 
taken by the parents before the removal is attempted. 
Some thought must have passed through the bird’s brain. 
The water-rail saw something unusual and wondered if the 
nest was endangered; it asked itself a question. By 
reasoned thought or blind instinct it decided to act, and 
act it did. Surely it must have considered where it would 
be wise to take its property. 

Take an entirely different situation. Eight or nine 
jackdaws were congregated with sinister design around the 
nest of a song-thrush, which contained young and was 
guarded by a single parent. The daws strove to attract 
her from the nest, and at last she dashed out at one and 
drove it away. Though they continued to try to lure the 
thrush from the nest by annoying her, it was some time 
before they succeeded ; at last, when she was hot in pursuit 
of one sable robber another seized the opportunity and 
abducted a helpless infant. On another occasion I watched 
a pair of carrion crows adopting similar tactics when desiring 
the remnants of a heron’s repast; one literally danced 
round the standing bird, followed in every movement by 
that ready, spear-shaped and lethal beak. When the heron’s 
head was turned towards the annoying crow, the second 
bird smartly hopped up, seized the desired fishy prize, and 
at once took wing. Of course it could be argued that both 
these episodes were examples of mutual aid, although, no 
doubt, each individual bird was working for its own end, 
hoping to be the lucky captor of the prize. But whether 
there was or was not any prearranged plan of attack, there 
was a conscious knowledge that combined action would 
secure certain ends, which implies deliberation or thought. 

Another incident that came under my notice, and one, 
by the way, which has been observed elsewhere, suggests 
deliberate action after consideration of unusual experiences. 
A nuthatch took possession of a nesting-box in a garden, and, 
as usual, reduced the size of the entrance hole by filling up 
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the edges with clay ; this common action, that has the advan- 
tage of keeping out larger rivals, may be purely instinctive. 
But the owner of the nesting-box had on several occasions 
raised the lid to look in upon the domestic scene, and one 
morning found this no longer possible, for the lid was 
sealed inside with mud. Here we have the suggestion, at 
any rate, that the inmate objected to this disturbance of 
her privacy, and thoughtfully and deliberately prevented 
recurrence of the annoyance. Another explanation is pos- 
sible—the nuthatch may have objected to a crack of light 
or a draught from the lid, and have filled it up as it would 
have done any unnecessary hole in a tree nest. Even so it 
noticed light or draught and acted in the best way to stop 
what annoyed it ; it must have thought out the matter. 

Much of the behaviour of birds is instinctive or reflex. 
It is an oft-quoted statement that the chick hatched in an 
incubator will crouch or run for shelter at the shadow of the 
passing hawk. In wild birds, however, this instinctive 
action to avoid danger is, as a rule, in immediate response 
to parental warning. When the blind nestling raises its 
unwieldy head on its scraggy neck and opens wide its 
cavernous mouth, it does this because it hears or feels sound 
or motion which suggests the approach of the parents with 
food. It is the reflex response of hunger to something 
which will appease it. The young one has no power so far 
of discriminating sounds, and will shoot up its head if we stir a 
twig or leaf ; it will accept a finger as readily as a caterpillar 
or worm. So long as it hears nothing it remains quiescent, 
but when certain notes or vibrations are appreciated it 
cannot help itself; up shoots the neck and head like a 
Jack-in-the-box when the trigger is released. 

The young of many wading birds, when still in down 
or until they are able to fly, crouch to gain protection by 
remaining still when danger or imagined danger threatens. 
Excellent examples are the young in down of lapwing and 
ringed plover. The pattern and colour of the down har- 
monizes with the surroundings and the silent, motionless 
bird may be overlooked by an enemy. As a rule the sudden 
squat, the crouch, promptly follows a signal, a warning 
note, uttered by the old birds. In these immature, in- 
experienced birds such ready response, serving so useful a 
purpose, surely is instinctive; though a very short time 
after leaving the egg the young bird can run, it obeys this 
call at once. It crouches in whatever spot it happens to 
be, irrespective of suitability. 

When these same young birds are a little older, when 
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they seem to have got a little more sense, instinct is improved 
upon; whether they crouch at once or not depends upon 
the surroundings at the moment of receiving the signal, 
Many a time I have experimented with these two species, 
and more rarely with others—oyster-catcher, redshank and 
curlew. If the young lapwing, especially when its feathers 
are beginning to show, is surprised in thick herbage, it at 
once squats, for there it is well hidden. Redshanks, which 
are seldom far from sufficient cover in tall grass or other 
vegetation are as prompt, and it is unusual to find curlews 
far from heather or other moorland plants which provide 
an immediate screen. If, however, the lapwing is on 
short grass or in other open situations where its prone body 
would be conspicuous it usually races to shelter. ‘Though 
we may be too slow to see the hurried rush, we can find the 
crouching bird by searching the thistles, ragworts, or other 
tall weeds or clumps, or by looking along the lips of ditches 
or drains, or indeed any dip in the otherwise even field. 
In one park where the grass was sheep- and deer-cropped, 
half-grown young lapwings could always be found at the 
base of weed clumps or in the drainage ditches; but there 
was an even more productive line for search, the foot of a 
rough limestone wall. Irregularity of the stones and cen- 
turies of weathering of a medieval wall had provided 
numerous cracks and crannies, and into these the refugees 
plunged headlong, unaware, like the proverbial ostrich, that 
their downy posteriors remained visible. These young 
lapwings did not escape or attempt to escape by instinct 
alone; they knew where to find shelter, and to this shelter 
they ran. They selected retreats, very promptly, but with 
something that was either thought or conscious knowledge. 
In another place infantile ringed plovers gave an even 
better object lesson, for their behaviour varied accord- 
ing to the state of the tide. When the tide was full or 
nearly full they were on a shingle ridge ; here they crouched 
at once, without hesitation, at the first note of alarm, and 
amongst the mottled pebbles were very hard to find. At 
low tide a wide expanse of sand, scattered with seaweed- 
covered rocks, was their feeding ground. When alarmed 
they did not squat in the open, but ran rapidly for the nearest 
hiding place. Sometimes this would be a drifted patch of 
tangle, but as a rule it was where the living weed overhung 
the rock or stone; occasionally the small bird crouched 
almost submerged in the tide pools by the stones. If these 
youngsters did not know the topography of the shore they 
behaved as if it was familiar; they did not waste time seek- 
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ing security, but bolted straight for shelter. A convenient 
wall helped my observations; when my head appeared 
above the wall the race began, though I believe that it was 
the watchful old birds that gave warning. ‘The important 
point is that the young did not invariably reply in like 
manner ; they suited action to circumstances, or rather to 
situation. It is hard to believe that behaviour so varied 
could be the result of inherited instinct. One important 
detail should not be overlooked: I have said that the birds 
seemed to know the topography of the shore at low tide, the 
situation of the various sheltering stones, but as they occa- 
sionally ran to drifted weed—an unstable refuge—they 
must at every tide have taken observations, which naturally 
suggests forethought of possible needs. 

Mature oyster-catchers are such efficient guardians of 
their broods that I have never managed to see the young run 
for shelter, but that they do so is suggested by the fact 
that I have never found them crouching in an open situation : 
they have invariably been motionless with one flank against 
a stone or tall weed, having selected a hide in the same 
manner as lapwings. In one instance a bird lay in the 
hollow from which a stone had been kicked, and may have 
retained knowledge of this shelter in its juvenile brain, and 
tun to it at the first hint of danger; it was well hidden, its 
back level with the surrounding ground. In the old oyster- 
catcher the way in which it stands sentinel on some wall 
or other look-out, preens itself or pretends to sleep with 
apparent indifference, though constantly repeating the single 
“keep still’ note, suggests intelligent cunning. 

If the bird’s mind always worked to the advantage of 
the individual, if no errors of judgment were made, the 
argument for instinctive action would be strong. Men-. 
tality may be faulty, just as our own reasoning may lead 
us astray. Male birds, during the season of courtship, are 
jealous and quarrelsome, ready to defend territory or dispute 
with rivals for mates. When obsessed by nuptial fervour 
the mind of the bird is so highly strung that it often acts 
in strange ways; this is particularly noticeable when it 
attacks rivals which have no existence. ‘Two species, the 
blackbird and chaffinch, seem to suffer more than others 
from mental aberration, for I have come across numerous 
cases of one or the other boldly but foolishly attacking its 
own reflection in a window. My personal experiences were 
with a blackbird which for two springs in succession attacked 
one window in my house. For five consecutive years a 
chaffinch banged itself annually against the window of a 
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house in Somerset, and my friend, Mr. C. B. Moffat, had 
the interesting experience of a chaffinch at one window 
on one side of the house, and a blackbird equally foolish 
at a window on the other side. The explanation is that 
the bird sees its reflection mirrored in the glass of the window, 
for when there is no light from within the glass is no longer 
transparent from without but becomes a reflector. 

Early in March a male blackbird, having annexed a 
portion of my garden as its territory, used to patrol the 
wall dividing my garden from the next, jerking its tail and 
repeating challenges. From one spot on the wall it could 
see its owm image in the scullery window, and imme- 
diately sighting an imagined rival, flew with the usual chuckle 
of annoyance towards an adversary which seemed to advance 
to meet the attack. As a rule the bird struck the window, 
but with no great force, for when it arrived near the glass 
the vision disappeared and the interior of the room was 
visible. This I proved by first looking at my own reflection 
from the level of the bird on the wall, and then approaching 
the window. Slithering down the glass the bird dropped, 
astonished, towards the sill, and flew back to the wall. If 
it reached the same spot at once or on a later patrol the 
assault was repeated. Day after day this futile business 
continued throughout March, and early in February in the 
following year it was repeated and continued for several 
weeks. The action of another bird differed, for it discovered 
its visionary rival in a cellar window ; it slipped through the 
bars of the grid, stood upon the sill, and pecked at its own 
reflection. 

Accident, no doubt, first led my blackbird to the spot 
on the wall from which it could see an imaginary foe, but 
the inability to learn after repeated errors presents an 
interesting problem. Viewing mental power from the human 
standpoint we cannot sever memory from the faculty of 
reason, and without doubt this bird, and the others men- 
tioned, had excellent memories. Instinct did not take the 
blackbird daily to the same spot to challenge its rival, though 
instinct doubtless urged the attacks. Instinct is originated 
or evolved through some advantage gained by an individual 
or species; there can be nothing gained from a series of 
fruitless combats which invariably had the same result, 
and that result negative. Memory, for it surely was the 
same bird that fought each year, survived, or was revived, 
after a lapse of about ten months, during which nuptial 
act.vities were latent and nuptial stimuli absent. Memory, 
not instinct, explains why a bird returns year after year 
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to the same nesting site, though heredity or instinct may 
explain why it first selected that site, where it constructed 
a nest conforming to the general pattern of its kind. 

Granting that this blackbird had a good memory, which 
urged it to come daily to the wall and suggested the presence 
at that spot of an old enemy when, in February, it was stirred 
afresh by sexual excitement, we are still faced with the 
fact that its mental power had strange limitation. It remem- 
bered the rival but failed to remember its failures. To its 
limited reason the blow received from impact with the 
unyielding glass was a hard knock given by a rival, and 
over and over again it was punished at the moment that 
the rival vanished ; it failed to realize that there was any- 
thing unnatural in the culmination of the encounter. 
Probably, if it reasoned at all, it imagined that when the 
antagonist vanished the victory was won. Had the bird 
never fought with a living blackbird we could have under- 
stood, but whenever one ventured into its territory there 
was a scuffle with very different results. The bird had no 
hallucinations ; it did not imagine a rival and fight with 
nothing ; it strove against a visible enemy, apparently and 
actually the image of itself. We might say that this was a 
fool blackbird, but have others more sense ? Some certainly 
have the same limitations. 

Unfortunately we cannot tell if the bird, during the 
months of sexual inactivity, actually remembered the rival 
in the window; probably it did not, though the return of 
stimuli brought recollection of fights in the previous year ; 
though a year older it was no wiser. Memory brought the 
bird back to the old spot, but we may deduce incorrectly 
because a bird has a good memory. We believe that young 
birds learn by experience, and that memory helps their 
education, saving them from repeating error. It has been 
proved that young birds have no hereditary dread of brightly 
coloured, unwholesome, or poisonous berries, or that they 
understand that certain foods are nauseous until they have 
tasted ; but once they have tasted and suffered they avoid 
the cause of trouble. Doubtless infant mortality, which is 
very high, is largely due to experimental feeding. Yet this 
reflection-fighting blackbird seemed unable to learn from 
experience; is it wise to credit the immature bird with 
greater reasoning or more reasonable powers than one which 
is mature? The weak point about the memory argument 
is that the really poisonous berry or the lethally armed 
insect or snake which advertises itself by so-called warning 
colours, can leave no impression on the mind of the bird 
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that experiments. After the experiment the bird has 
neither mind nor life; it cannot later improve or pass on a 
lesson to others. 

Memory, or something that is far more wonderful than 
memory, serves the migrant bird, bringing it back to its 
home after many months wandering. The marvel is not 
the return to England from Africa or elsewhere, but that 
in many cases the bird comes back to the actual nest in 
which it was hatched; the marking of birds by “ ringing,” 
or as it is called in America, “‘ banding,’ has proved this 
repeatedly. All do not return to the same spot, but far 
more than can be counted as mere coincidences. Homing 
is an active factor, but whether conscious or not we cannot 
say: the bird returns intentionally, but may not be aware 
of the intention. 

The actual working of the bird’s mind remains a closed 
book, yet we may safely conclude that though some actions 
are purely instinctive, others indicate a glimmering of 
thought which cannot be distinguished from reason. Almost 
certainly individuals rise above their fellows, for like human 
beings birds exhibit remarkable variation and individuality. 

In an endeavour to fathom the mind of the bird, and 
indeed of any animal, we are prone to be anthropomorphic, 
“attributing a human personality to anything impersonal 
or irrational,’ but however irrational much of the behaviour 
of the bird may seem, we must admit that it maintains its 
place in nature’s scheme. To say that a bird thinks that it 
will do this or that may be correct, for we have no means of 
testing the actual mental processes in the bird’s brain, but 
to believe that it thinks just as we do—with the same use 
of unspoken language to express thought, with similar 
recollection of the past, and forecast of the future—is to 
delve into realms beyond our knowledge. The bird’s 
thoughts are the thoughts of a bird, not of a man; they may 
be similar to ours, but we do not know. Burroughs said: 
“Birds and animals probably think without knowing that 
they think ; that is, they have not self-consciousness. Only 
man seems to be endowed with this faculty.” 

Burroughs was a philosopher, a life-long observer, and a 
keen opponent of fanciful nature writing ; with Roosevelt 
as a colleague he attacked the anthropomorphic American 
school. But is this the last word about the mind of the 
bird? Is there any hard dividing line between the lower 
and the higher mind ? May we not trace in occasional action 
something suggestive of self-consciousness—see in the lower 
animals the embryo soul ? T. A. CowarpD 
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A FURTHER WORD FOR “THE TOAD 
UNDER THE HARROW” 


Ir is now plainer than most pikestaffs that the British 
taxpayer has no friends among the Powers-that-Be in any 
political Party, and that consequently his prospects of 
obtaining substantial relief from present burdens may be 
accurately described as “ Zero.” Our Responsible States- 
men—as they elect to call themselves—whether in Office 
or in Opposition, whether they be “‘ Conservative,” “‘ Liberal,” 
“ Radical,” or ‘‘ Socialist,” are at one in regarding the British 
taxpayer as fair game for their operations. He is a 
gigantic milch-cow whom it is their duty to relieve of as 
much milk as possible. His protests are ascribed to his 
lack of intelligence, as it is obviously for his good that 
the spending of his money should be taken from hands 
so manifestly incompetent as his own and undertaken by 
the great, wise, and eminent men whom he is privileged 
to have as rulers. This is far from suggesting that rival 
political Parties view each other’s proceedings with admira- 
tion. On the contrary. They differ violently over Budgets, 
but they are agreed on the main issue, namely, that 
a minimum of money should be left at the disposal of 
the taxpayer. The Oppositions, of course, denounce the 
“extravagance” of Ministers. That is common form with 
every Opposition. It is so much “ hot air” and means as 
little as the precise and particular promises of “‘ Economy ” 
by which Parliamentary majorities are obtained at General 
Elections. 

Mr. Philip Snowden is more than alive to the faulty 
finance of Mr. Winston Churchill, whom he preceded at 
the Exchequer, and whom he hopes, with the assistance 
of Mr. Lloyd George, to succeed. But let no taxpayer 
hug the illusion that there would be any mitigation of 
his mill-stones should Mr. Snowden achieve his ambition. 
Much of his criticism of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s chosen 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is unhappily unanswerable. 
The Premier’s ‘“‘ magnanimity” in swamping a Conserva- 
tive Cabinet with Coalition cargo, and in giving control 
of Conservative finance and fiscal policy to a confirmed and 
unrepentent Cobdenite, has turned out as badly as such 
experiments usually do. It has been a continuing disaster 
to the Conservative Party; and it would be some consolation 
could the British taxpayer imagine that an alternative 
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administration would set to work to overhaul mammoth 
expenditure in order to reduce it in accordance with what 
used to be regarded as the chief canon of sound finance, 
namely, that Governments should cost as little as possible 
and take as little as possible from the governed. 

Mr. Winston Churchill and Co. are proud of their per. 
formance in levying annually from £830,000,000 to 
£840,000,000. This is approximately £170,000,000 more 
than the entire National Debt before the Great War. 
They make no concealment of their intention to prolong 
the agony. They invite us to be grateful that their 
Budgets aré so small. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other 
hand, is aghast at the recklessness of his friend at the 
Exchequer and has an easy task in exposing the ineptitude 
of that friend’s finance. Mr. Snowden is almost vitriolic 
on the same topic and looks wistfully back to the spacious 
days of Economy and Efficiency in 1924. We cannot, 
however, forget Mr. Snowden’s réle in the restoration of 
the Gold Standard, which was one of the worst blunders 
of the last ten years, and hailed by the Socialist ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with enough enthusiasm to stop 
his own side from making any fight on an issue of the 
utmost urgency to industrial England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Nor can we ignore Mr. Snowden’s identification 
with a Party that regards “taxation up to the hilt” as 
the most convenient and expeditious way of attaining 
‘‘ Socialism in our time.” Their single original contribution 
in recent times to the solution of our economic problem 
—in substitution for our old friend the “ Capital Levy ”— 
is a Special Surtax on savings at the rate of 2s. in the &. 
This is calculated by some Socialist experts to produce 
£85,000,000 a year, though other pundits question this 
forecast. Socialist orators encourage taxpayers who might 
hope to escape this penalization to believe that some of its 
proceeds would find their way in their direction, but it 
would need a singularly sanguine man to swallow this. 
The Socialist programme, so far as it falls short of confisca- 
tion, is unlimited expenditure on “ Social Services,” among 
which, if we may take Lord Parmoor as an authority, is 
the expropriation with compensation of the landowners of 
the country—a policy that spells yet more taxation. 

Nor do the Radicals or Liberals hold out serious hopes 
of easing our burdens. They would not be believed if they 
did, because they have lately committed themselves to 4 
vast programme of pseudo-Socialism embracing Industry 
and Agriculture, involving a huge extension of State super- 
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vision—though Red tape is the one thing that town and 


' country stand least in need of, partly because it is bad in 


itself and partly because it is ruinously dear. Government 
officials have no interest in running any business at a profit 
as they always have the Exchequer behind them to make 
good any deficiency. The Liberal Party is in the unfortu- 
nate position of being constrained to swallow as much 
Socialism as they think the country will stomach (if it is 
called by some other name), because they are incapable 
of reaching the Promised Land in Downing Street, except 
in conjunction with the Socialists. Consequently Liberal 
“Economists” are at a discount. They can hardly get a 
hearing in their Party. The Socialists are likewise beginning 
to doubt whether they are capable of ejecting the Govern- 
ment ‘‘on their own,” i.e. without the aid of the Radicals, 
with whom the more practical politicians among them 
look to Mr. Snowden to effect a rapprochement that will 
eventuate in a Lib-Lab Coalition. There are several snags 
in the way, but snags can be surmounted by tacticians ; 
and though there may be few statesmen or strategists on the 
Opposition benches, there are undeniably astute tacticians, 
not to say Artful Dodgers, who are working overtime for 
what they are pleased to call “the cohesion of the forces 
of Progress.”” From the British taxpayer’s point of view it 
matters rather less than nothing whether the Grand Coali- 
tion consists of a Lab-Lib Cabinet presided over by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and dominated by Mr. Lloyd George, 
or a Lib-Lab Cabinet under the Welsh Wizard. Radical 
and Socialist Spendthrifts are all out for the taxpayer’s 
blood, and he has nothing to gain from any swing of the 
pendulum. I do not emphasize this fact with any elation. 
It is indeed one of the most depressing features in the present 
outlook as from the national point of view, and, putting 
Party prejudice aside, it would be of incalculable advantage 
were there any combination on the horizon that afforded 
some promise of arresting the Rake’s Progress. One reason 
the pendulum does not swing as it should towards the 
Oppositions after three years of a Government that has 
falsified many hopes, and disappointed not a few expecta- 
tions, is that there is really nowhere and nothing for it 
to swing to. Had the Liberal Party been content to mark 
time under the leadership of Lord Oxford and Asquith— 
discharging the constitutional duties of an Opposition—by 
now there would probably have been a considerable reaction 
in its favour, and many disgruntled electors who placed 
the present Government in power would be swelling the 
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Liberal polls. Unfortunately, too many Liberals were in 
too great a hurry, and being temporarily short of cash 
allowed themselves to be dazzled by the millions that Mr. 
Lloyd George has accumulated from unknown sources by 
devious methods; and though it is always pleasant to be 
in funds, it is possible to pay too high for that luxury, 
This has been the misfortune of the Liberals, who, but for 
the burden of their cash-boxes, would be in a much stronger 
moral position, and pace the cynics this still counts for 
something even under democratic conditions. 

From the. standpoint of the taxpayer it counts for a 
good deal. He cannot believe that a man who in office 
was always prodigal of public funds, and who popularly 
personifies extravagance, can conceivably have become an 
economist through the unfettered control of a vast secret 
war chest, such as no politician in our history has ever 
commanded. Men who have made fortunes, however huge, 
are often careful in their administration. But those who 
suddenly have untold millions thrust upon them are likely 
to be the reverse. Mr. Lloyd George never passed for 
being a friend of the taxpayer, even in the days when he 
pleaded poverty and declared there was “no money” to 
be made out of politics. Now that he is a multi-millionaire 
controlling wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, he will 
find it more than ever difficult to persuade the public that 
he personifies Retrenchment. 

Only those who prefer to be deceived imagine that the 
ejection of Conservative Spendthrifts in favour of Socialist 
Spendthrifts, or Radical Spendthrifts, or some unholy 
combination of the two, would improve the prospects of 
the Toad under the Harrow. It is always better to know 
exactly where we are than to live in a Fool’s Paradise— 
to face the facts however bleak than to buoy oneself up 
with unrealizable illusions. There is no glimmer of Retrench- 
ment in the offing, not because, as politicians of all 
parties would have us believe, retrenchment is “‘ impossible,” 
but for the much simpler reason that there is no effective 
desire to economize on any of the Front Benches, nor indeed 
excessive enthusiasm on many back benches. Ministers 
and ex-Ministers are always prepared to pay lip-service to 
Economy on public platforms, especially in what are termed 
‘* residential constituencies,” but they have not the faintest 
intention of practising what they preach, any more than 
when they extol “efficiency” they have anything more 
in their minds than the desire to say something that 
sounds well 
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There is a reason for most things, however unreasonable 
they may seem, and there are powerful and practical reasons 
for the aversion of the politician to Retrenchment. ‘Lhese 
are familiar to the readers of the National Review,* but there 
can be no harm in recapitulating them, as even the more 
intelligent public are somewhat hazy on such matters, and, 
with the exception of the Daily Mail and the Rothermere 
Press generally, there is little systematic effort to popularize 
economy and to awaken the masses to the manner in which 
they are plundered by their rulers. The first reason that 
Retrenchment fails to attract practical politicians of any 
Party is because they have ceased to regard the income tax 
payer as a decisive factor in the Parliamentary game of 
Ins and Outs. With the enormous expansion of the 
electorate less than ten years ago, the direct taxpayer 
became a negligible proportion of those who make and 
unmake Governments, and who accordingly alone count 
in the eyes of those who wish to be made or who dislike 
being unmade. To-day he is, roughly speaking, only about 
one in ten of the voters male and female. To-morrow 
he will be yet smaller beer because His Majesty’s Ministers 
have decided in their wisdom—or otherwise—that the 
piece de resistance of the present Session is to be a measure 
for the flooding of the register with five or six million 
additional women who will thereafter preponderate in 
about 70 per cent. of the constituencies. Were there any 
thyme or reason for a development that was neither men- 
tioned at the last General Election, discussed by the Con- 
servative Party, or, from all accounts, considered by the 
Cabinet before it was sprung upon us, we might be able 
to understand a move that is only applauded by the 
Socialists. As it is we cannot even guess what its attraction 
can be to the Cabinet unless it is that among the 26,000,000 
or 27,000,000 voters of the future the 2,000,000 payers of 
income tax will count even less than they do now, and 
consequently Retrenchment will be more than ever at a 
discount. It has been noted that the King’s Speech on 
opening Parliament dropped all reference to Economy— 
which had been dangled before us in previous sessions—and, 
as we never get the thing, we may be thankful for being 
spared the word. Economy has, in fact, now been frankly 
relegated to the background, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
—doubtless visualizing five or six million more “‘ Flappers ” 
—told the income tax payer what he thought of him the 
other day, when he not only pooh-poohed the possibility 
* See ‘The Toad Under the Harrow,” in the National Review, January 1928. 
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of reducing that imposition, but went so far as to say that 
even if he had the money he should not do so. He has 
indeed constantly intimated that we should regard ourselves 
as lucky that it is not increased—as doubtless it might 
be in pursuance of one or other Ministerial fad, now that 
the Treasury has abandoned its traditional rdéle of pro- 
tecting the public purse from political pickpockets. 

The negligibility of the income tax payer is a potent 
cause of this riot of expenditure and refusal to retrench. 
It is not creditable as it suggests that, for all their high 
pretensions, Politicians are but vote-snatching opportunists 
without any conscience or any regard for the permanent 
well-being of the nation, which above all things needs an 
Economy Era after the orgy of waste since 1914. This 
playing off of the indirect taxpayer, who is many, against 
the direct taxpayer, who is few, is a miserable business 
unworthy of those who wish to be regarded as statesmen. 
It is admittedly more difficult to make the former appreciate 
what an £840,000,000 Budget means to them than it is to 
arouse the toad who has frequent reminders from the harrow. 
But the masses are beginning to feel the pinch and are 
less attracted than they were by wild-cat schemes to dissi- 
pate the national resources for which Industry must pay 
the piper. 

For most actions there are good reasons as well as bad, 
and politicians are like other people in being animated by 
mixed motives. Besides their contempt for the income 
tax payer as an electioneering asset, Ministers have one 
respectable reason for their monstrous Budgets. They 
honestly believe that they make better use of money than 
those from whom it is taken, and regard it as positively 
sinful to reduce the national revenue and cripple govern- 
mental expenditure. Money wisely disbursed by them via 
the various Spending Departments would, in their view, 
be frittered away if left in private pockets. Socialists 
nakedly express this opinion, which Liberals are constrained 
to swallow for the reason already mentioned. It is also 
held by “‘ Conservative ’’ Statesmen, and goes far to explain 
their consistent failure to redeem their positive and persis- 
tent pledges of economy. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, Sea green and Incorruptible, is a 
tight-rope dancer of exceeding dexterity, who has by the 
exigencies of his position to look in several directions at the 
same moment. In one of his Socialist asides, unnoted by 
“Capitalist ’’ newspapers that seek to represent him as 
“a Moderate,” he lately sang the glories of Taxation qua 
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taxation, provided always that it is imposed by the right 
ple on the right people. On this assumption you cannot 

Ls too much of a good thing. Mr. Snowden told a public 

meeting at Hindley, near Wigan (December 10, 1927), 


“there is a widespread impression that taxation in 
itself is an evil. That is not true. Taxation, provided 
it be rightly levied, putting the heaviest burden on 
the broadest back, and provided, further, that the 
yield of the tax is used for productive services, is the 
highest, most beneficial, and most economical way in 
which money can be spent.” 


After this it was no surprise to have Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son vouching for the soundness of his colleague on the much- 
discussed Special Surtax on savings, to which optimists 
had declared Mr. Snowden to be hostile. He is not only 
friendly, but, if we may credit Mr. Henderson, eager, and it is 
accordingly Mr. Snowden who will be delegated by any 
Labour Ministry that may be formed to drive the Harrow 
yet further into the Toad. “I can assure you quite 
definitely,” said Mr. Arthur Henderson at Bermondsey 
(January 12th), ‘“‘that, despite all the assertions to the 
contrary, the Labour Party is absolutely unanimous on the 
principle of the new Surtax and that it is now a firm part 
of Labour’s financial policy,” adding, “‘ when the oppor- 
tunity was given, Mr. Snowden would not hesitate to secure 
the additional revenue by means of the imposition of the 
Surtax, which would assist in opening up a new era of social 
and economic improvements for the people of this country.” 

Is anyone so fatuous as to regard the Liberal allies of 
the Socialists (who put them in office before and hope to 
join them in power next time) as any security against 
further harrowing? Would anyone with any sense be 
heard to suggest that once it became clear to the Samuels 
and Lloyd Georges that the swallowing of the Special 
Surtax was a condition of their entering a Lab-Lib Coalition 
Government, that they would boggle over it? They might 
be able to think of one bad reason for standing out, but they 
would find a hundred good reasons for going in. More- 
over, their own grandiose schemes of State Supervision, 
as previously pointed out, involve vast expenditure. 
Indeed, the only certainty about the coming Coalition is 
that it means fresh hosts of inspectors and other officials 
and a fortiori more taxes. In this connection there was 
lately an illuminating debate at Manchester between Liberal 
Spendthrifts and Liberal Economists, during which one 
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of the authors of the new-fangled Liberal Industrial Policy 
(Mr. E. D. Simon), speaking as the chairman of a big 
business, declared that it was a delusion to suppose that 
a high income tax was a handicap on industry, as even 
when it was 6s. in the £ it was only the dividends that 
suffered! We don’t know whether this is good Liberal 
doctrine nowadays, because we don’t pretend to know 
where the Liberal Party stands on this or on any other 
issue, but it is certainly good Socialist doctrine, and if it 
be the accepted creed of the Manchester School, it explains 
the growing intimacy between the two wings of the noble 
Army of Progress. From the taxpayer’s standpoint it is 
ominous, but then, as he should know by this time, he, for 
practical political purposes, does not exist. 

The taxpayer, or toad, simply does not know what 
is good for him. That is one reason he has fallen out of 
favour in Downing Street and is having such a “ thin time.” 
Cabinets once consisted of a reasonable number of Ministers 
who, sitting round a table, had a chance of thrashing things 
out and arriving at reasoned and positive conclusions. 
All that is over. The modern Cabinet is more like a County 
Council or public meeting than a consultative committee. 
Its protracted debates usually end in smoke, or in some 
decision imperfectly appreciated by many Ministers who 
leave without being aware that they are committed to some 
particular policy or project, though the doctrine of “‘ Cabinet 
solidarity ’’ subsequently constrains one and all to espouse 
it as though it were a lifelong conviction, and one, 
moreover, on which there is no room for difference of 
opinion among persons calling themselves Conservatives. 
To question one of these impromptu and _ ill-considered 
commitments, e.g. “the Flappers’ Vote,” is to incur the 
wrath of Party Tapers and Tadpoles, and the imputation 
of “‘ disloyalty’ for refusing to toe a line which none of 
these sycophants contemplated two years ago. 

The size of the Cabinet is, of course, one cause of its 
extravagance; its composition is another. It is substantially 
a Committee of Heads of Spending Departments, and until 
we get drastic Cabinet Reform there is not the ghost of 4 
chance of our sighting Economy. It is not that the Spend- 
ing Departments are inherently vicious. On the contrary 
they may possess every public virtue except one, and we 
must not expect perfection in an office any more than in 
an individual. We all have the defects of any qualities we 
possess. The keener any spending Department on its 
particular job the more money it wants to spend, and from 
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the taxpayer’s point of view the worse it is. Put any 
intelligent taxpayer of capacity and zeal in the shoes of any 
Cabinet Minister at the head of any Spending Department, 
and unless he were abnormal he would work like a Trojan 
to prevent the Departmental Estimates from being cut 
down, or its personnel diminished, and to screw as much 
more as he could out of the Exchequer. It is only human 
nature for the normal man to believe in whatever he under- 
takes, and to exaggerate rather than underrate its impor- 
tance in the scheme of things. It is not the men but the 
system that is wrong, and until the system is altered a 
Cabinet will be what it is—a collection of spendthrifts. 
So long as we are governed by the Spending Departments, 
so long shall we have these Brobdignagian Budgets, and so 
long will every suggestion of Retrenchment be derided as 
“unthinkable.” Of our twenty-one Cabinet Ministers, at 
least fifteen are spenders by vocation—saving is not 
their business. Is it anybody’s business nowadays? ‘These 
fifteen are as follows : 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Home Secretary. 

The Foreign Minister. 

The Colonial Minister. 

The War Minister. 

The Secretary of State for India. 
The Secretary of State for Scotland. 
The Secretary of State for Air. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
President of the Board of Trade. 
Minister for Health. 

Education Minister. 

President of the Board of Agriculture. 
Labour Minister. 

First Commissioner of Works. 


The residue of the Cabinet are the Prime Minister, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Attorney General, and 
the Lord Privy Seal. These are all we have to look to to 
resist the demands of voracious colleagues; and as two of 
them, namely, the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney 
General, are anxious for more Judges, while the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster has been permanently seconded 
for service with the League of Nations, there is practically 
no one to fight the taxpayers’ battle except the Lord 
President of the Council and the Lord Privy Seal (who 
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are both Peers and therefore at a disadvantage)—and the 
Prime Minister who has latterly adopted the doctrines of 
Smiles’s Self-help, on which he preaches highly edifying, 
though slightly exasperating, sermons. If Self-help be the 
policy and programme of the Conservative Party and the 
keynote of Conservative statesmanship, this gospel should 
have been proclaimed at the last General Election. Self- 
help is a stimulating creed, though we confess to finding 
it somewhat incongruous with the urgent exhortations 
constantly addressed by the Leader of our Party to con- 
stituencies in the throes of a by-election, who are reminded 
in terms of the material benefits conferred on voters by 
Ministerial legislation in a manner that might be miscon- 
strued if it proceeded from some of Mr. Stanley Baldwin's 
more cynical colleagues. Thus it seems to be suggested by 
the Prime Minister that a generous Government has put 
so much money into the pockets of the electors. This 
argumentum ad hominem conveniently forgets to mention 
that this money comes out of other people’s pockets; and 
though it may be in accordance with the technique of 
Progress, it “swears with’? Smiles’s Self-help so violently 
that we have little right to be surprised that farmers resent 
being dosed with copy-book maxims, while more fortunate, 
because more numerous, sections of the electorate are 
spoon-fed with substantial fare. However, that is another 
story. Itis not the plight of the farmer, but of the taxpayer, 
that concerns us at the moment. There is no more daylight 
on his horizon than on that of the cultivator of the soil. 
Everybody is dipping into the till and chucking his money 
about. The Spending Departments, like so many daughters 
of the horse-leech, are perpetually clamouring for more. 
They are insatiable, and until we rid ourselves of their 
tyranny there is no possibility of betterment. Indeed, 
things are likely to go worse, and the Budget of £840,000,000 
to become a Budget of £1,000,000,000 should we find our- 
selves out of the Conservative frying-pan in the Radical 
and Socialist fire. 

Of many intolerable features in the present dispensation, 
the most maddening is the reflection that this epoch of 
extravagance could easily be converted into an era of 
economy were there any operative desire to do so, either in 
the Government or the Oppositions. As already noted, 
the latter detest the very idea of retrenchment, even more 
cordially than the former. They only seek to replace the 
Government in order that they may conduct—and quicken 
—the Rake’s Progress. They have an easy task in attacking 
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Ministerial Finance, but they would only cheat the electorate 
out of their votes so that in office they might eclipse all 
previous records of waste. 

How would a serious reformer, who was also an economist, 
set about the task of lessening the torture of the toad 
under the harrow? He would obviously begin by cutting 
down the Cabinet, regardless of those personal vested interests 
by which sentimental heads of Governments allow them- 
selves to be paralysed. He would combine this compression 
of the Cabinet with the elimination of the Spending Depart- 
ments from its Councils. Until this is done it is, humanly 
speaking, impossible to retrench. A Cabinet of Spending 
Departments can only spend—by no possibility can it save. 
It would be against nature for it to do so, and it is a mere 
beating of the air to press economy upon it. But with 
a small Cabinet like the War Cabinet—containing not a 
single Departmental Chief—to settle the policy of the 
Government, and with time to think as well as talk and 
write Minutes, the atmosphere of Downing Street would be 
transformed, and it would become comparatively easy to 
open the economy era, always provided that the new Cabinet 
had the sagacity to set a good example by strictly rationing 
themselves as a preliminary to rationing the Public Services. 
Rationing is the key to retrenchment. It is passionately 
resisted by every enemy of economy, and has few friends 
on the Front Benches, who so dread the medicine being 
administered to them that they funk suggesting it for other 
people, though privately many Front Benchers would 
admit it to be perfectly feasible if properly applied. To do 
any good, however, it must begin at the very top, which 
is why we have urged, in season and out of season, the 
rationing of the Cabinet, which if reduced and rationed 
would be in an irresistible position to adopt Lord Oxford 
and Asquith’s excellent proposal to abolish or telescope 
unnecessary Departments and to ration the remainder. 

A Cabinet inspired by a will to save instead of the will 
to spend and waste would proclaim an Economy Era of, 
say, five years in which the Budget must be brought down 
from its present altitude to the more bearable figure of 
£700,000,000. Ministers would be surprised to find how 
easy was their task once they abandoned the trick of 
terming it ‘“‘ unthinkable”’ and really began to think about 
it. Every Department would receive a minute from the 
Cabinet drafted in orthodox officialese inviting it to draw 
up a scheme for its own retrenchment within a certain 
aggregate. This would work much better than any effort 
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by outside committees to overhaul the Departmental esti- 
mates and enforce economies. The personnel of every 
office is always up in arms against extraneous advice and 
advisers. But if invited by a Cabinet, that obviously 
meant business, to cut down its own expenditure, Depart- 
mental amour-propre would not be ruffled, and there would 
gradually develop a spirit of co-operation in the cause of 
economy in lieu of the present competition in extravagance, 
We can never expect a Minister of Health, who is pene- 
trated with a sense of the general house shortage, to under- 
take a campaign against airships, which he conceivably 
regards as wasteful. He would dread reprisals. A similar 
feeling would deter the Air Minister from exercising any 
pressure on his colleagues at the Board of Agriculture— 
even though he regarded that Department as taking too 
much interest in officials and too little in crops. And so 
on, all the way round such a Cabinet as we now have. 
But if every Spending Department were outside, and every 
Departmental Chief received a ukase on economy from 
a higher authority that he dare not ignore, retrenchment 
would at last become the order of the day. On the colossal 
estimates annually thrust upon Parliament and accepted 
without investigation or discussion, there should be no 
difficulty in knocking off £20,000,000 as a commencement; 
and once the ball was set rolling and it was no longer 
fashionable to squander, we might reasonably expect to 
save £30,000,000 and possibly £40,000,000 before the end 
of five years. This would reduce the Budget to under 
£800,000,000 —approximately the figure in the Snowden era. 

Among the first delusions to be discarded by any 
economy Cabinet worthy of the name is the absurdity 
that only ‘‘ armaments ”’ can be requisitioned for retrench- 
ment. British armaments are none too big in view of 
our responsibilities, present and prospective. The admini- 
strative and civilian side of the Fighting Services doubtless 
require pruning, but the effectives of the Army have been 
reduced to the dimensions of a Police Force, and British 
Sea Power is already jeopardized by cheese-paring. Admit- 
tedly the creation of a grandiose Air Ministry with a seat 
in the Cabinet was a palpable and costly blunder that has 
set up a false perspective in National Defence and encourages 
a distorted view of international relations. Such luxuries 
as airships should be postponed until richer nations have 
demonstrated their wiatalion, and we should frankly 
recognize that there is nothing in commercial flying for 
misty, foggy, cloudy, storm-swept islands in the North 
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Sea—and their inhabitants and taxpayers. Let the value 
of aerial transport be established at the expense of those 
to whom it is likely to prove of some gain. ‘That is surely 
common sense, though we apologize for mentioning anything 
so obsolete. 

Our main burdens are, needless to say, the various 
obligations of the National Debt, compared with which 
other expenditure is a flea-bite—with the important excep- 
tion of ‘ Social Services’ that have also attained astrono- 
mical figures. An Economy Cabinet could not fail to 
realize that any appreciable reduction of taxation depends 
on its boldly grappling with this Debt problem. So far, 
it has not begun to be tackled, and, despite the terrible 
drain of interest and sinking funds, it is actually £150,000,000 
more than it was eight years ago, if we may believe the 
oficial “‘ Returns of the National Debt—July 1927,” * 
which give the following fearsome figures of total dead- 
weight debt: 


£ 
1919 ea i“ .. 7,434,949,429 
1920 be es .. 7,828,779,095 
1921 i, vs .. 17,574,358,486 
1922 - wh .. 7,654,301,176 
1923 ws os .. 7,742,233,287 
1924 a o's .. 7,641,046,952 
1925 7 ei .. 7,597,848,053 
1926 be ie .. 7,558,644,299 
1927 7 eh .. 17,554,617,647 


To this must be added the terrific figure of £2,896,732,304, 
at which Mr. Taylor Peddie (whose figures have not been 
contested) estimates the total interest charges and manage- 
ment expenses paid on National Debt Account for the 
years 1919 to 1927. But this frightful sum does not include 
£741,635,951 that have been poured into the bottomless 
pit of the Sinking Funds. Such is Front Bench finance as 
inspired by the pundits of the Treasury and the Mandarins 
of the Bank of England, and hymned by the City editors 
of some great newspapers. Some £3,637,000,000 spent in 
nine years on a National Debt, which is, nevertheless, 
£130,000,000 more than it was when Sisyphus the Taxpayer 


* See the illuminating but painful article in the February National Review, 
by Mr. J. Taylor Peddie, entitled ‘‘Our Increasing National Debt.” It is a 
chapter from his remarkable book, The Flaw in the Economic System, John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, W.1, price 7s. 6d., which no one can afford to ignore 
who wishes to understand our financial chaos. 
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began rolling it up the hill. We say “ Front Bench Finance” 
advisedly, as all the Front Benches are tarred with the 
brush of calamity. We also say that new men and new 
methods are needed before this country has any chance 
of escaping from the stranglehold in which she is struggling. 
The £741,000,000 squandered on Sinking Funds during 
these nine tragic years have all been taken out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers, and, so far from achieving their 
purpose, might just as well have been thrown into the sea. 
Had this colossal sum been allowed to remain where it 
properly belonged instead of being “‘ blown” by Spend- 
thrift Governments, the outlook of British Industry and 
British Agriculture would be incomparably better, and Un- 
employment appreciably ameliorated. Every vital British 
interest has been subordinated and sacrificed by Defeatist 
statesmanship to international finance, with all its sinister 
associations on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Any new Government that understood its business 
would reverse this process by the simple means of suspending 
the Sinking Fund for the Economy Era of five years, thus 
saving £300,000,000 of the taxpayer’s money at the rate 
of £60,000,000 a year, the national credit being safeguarded 
by the investment at compound interest of a substantial 
number of millions on the same lines as the munificent 
bequest of £500,000 of that Unknown Patriot whose action 
is at once noble, wise, and far-seeing. 

To the £20,000,000 saved on the Estimates in the first 
year of the Economy Era add another £10,000,000 of 
further retrenchment plus £60,000,000 of suspended Sinking 
Fund. This would provide £90,000,000 to be remitted in 
taxes equal to nearly ls. 6d. in the £ of income tax, though 
not necessarily all allotted to income tax reduction. The 
balance could and should be made up by a general toll 
on all imported foreign manufactured goods—to be coupled 
with a substantial extension of the policy of Safeguarding, 
which is one of the very few successful economic measures 
adopted of late years. It may be anathema to the Bureau- 
crats and Bankers who have had too much say in Govern- 
ment policies. It may not appeal to anemic statesmanship. 
But it would be the salvation of British Industry and 
Agriculture, and a positive godsend to taxpayers of all 
classes, especially the skilled working-man. 

Outsiders are habitually warned off the course by pro- 
fessional politicians on the ground that they are not in 
touch with public opinion like those who live with their 
ear to the ground, and that any suggestions they may 
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make, however plausible, are not practical because not 

ular. But are the policies of eivad polithtians so popular 
as all that? Is it certain that the Socialist Programme 
of a Special Surtax on Savings, and the Liberal Programme 
which may be epitomized as an “‘inspector to every taxpayer,” 
will sweep the country? Would the Conservatives have 
anything to fear once they shed their doubting Thomases, 
who obstruct everything, and pledged themselves to a 
policy of retrenchment on these lines: £20,000,000 to 
£30,000,000 off the Estimates, £60,000,000 of suspended 
Sinking Fund, £30,000,000 of toll on the Foreigner, £5,000,000 
to £10,000,000 from Safeguarding Duties? 


L. J. MAxsE 


MECHANICAL MUSIO 


It has been my good or ill fortune to have been associated 
with the musical world for nearly fifty years. I entered 
a music publishing firm in the year 1880. Of all the many 
changes that have revolutionized musical conditions during 
that period I propose in this brief article to deal with only 
one subject. ‘That subject is the discovery and development 
of mechanical music, and the extent to which it has affected 
the composer and his ability to earn an income commensurate 
with his creative talent. 

Fundamentally, the whole of the mechanical instrument 
industry is based upon the creation of the composer. 
Without the composer, the gramophone industry would be 
non-existent. 

It is true the“legislature gives the composer power to 
withhold his work altogether from mechanical reproduction, 
a proviso not to be lost sight of. But it then pronounces 
that if he wishes to exercise the right granted to him by 
statute, he shall only be permitted to do so under the 
most iniquitous conditions. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to review the 
Act of Parliament under which authors and composers for 
the first time had their proprietary rights, so far as mechanical 
contrivances are concerned, recognized in the artistic 
property created by them. 

That Act was the Copyright Act of 1911, which, incident- 
ally, with two exceptions, repealed all previously existing 
Copyright Acts. 

In the first place, to prepare the way for the new Act 
of 1911, the Government in 1909 appointed a Royal 
Commission, of which I was a member, to report upon the 
whole subject of copyright. With regard to the new and 
difficult question of the mechanical reproduction of musical 
and other copyrights, our recommendation was as follows: 


‘The Committee, with one dissentient (the Chair- 
man of H.M.V.), have come to the conclusion that the 
author shall have freedom of action with regard to the 
exercise of his right.” 

Article 13 of the revised Berne Convention of 1908 
expressly states : 


‘*The authors of musical works shall have the 
exclusive right of authorizing (1) the adaptation of 
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those works to instruments which can produce them 
mechanically ; (2) the public performance of the said 
works by means of these instruments.” 


At the Berlin Conference of 1908 the delegates made 
the following express declaration in connection with com- 
posers and mechanical instruments : 


“In view of the wide field left open to mechanical 
instruments by the Convention as regards works already 
published, it may be considered that in future com- 
posers should be put in a position to make their own 
terms with respect to their property, and that the 
differences between rival owners of mechanical 
instruments can best be settled on ordinary commercial 
lines.” 


This clause was subscribed to by Sir Henry Berne and 
Lord Askwith, who represented Great Britain at the Berlin 
Convention, and was recommended to our Government. 

These weighty recommendations, however, were defeated 
by a very clever parliamentary manipulation on the part 
of the gramophone people, who first of all pleaded that 
they were a young and struggling industry, and secondly 
that if the poor composer were to possess the same rights 
in his music in mechanical form as in its printed form, the 
public would be made to suffer by being deprived of the 
wonderful benefits accruing from an admittedly marvellous 
invention. 

What was the result? The Legislature, by a series of 
amazing provisions in Section 19 of the new Act, after 
admitting that the composer had the same rights in the 
mechanical reproduction of his work as in the printed copy, 
immediately proceeded to rob him of those rights. He was 
first of all informed that his rights must be subject to a 
compulsory licence, that if he gave permission to one record 
manufacturer to make use of his property, he must grant 
permission to all manufacturers. He was further informed 
that he must submit to a compulsory remuneration of 
5 per cent. on the marked price of the record. If his 
composition occupied only one side of the record and 
another composer occupied the other side, he must accept 
2+ per cent. on the marked price. Furthermore, and this 
8 one of the wickedest features of the section, he had no 
control as to the price at which the record should be 
published. Should a popular composition of his be pub- 
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cent. or 2} per cent. on the same, there was nothing to 
prevent the manufacturer round the corner publishing the 
same record at ls., giving him in proportion the same 
paltry percentage, and ruining the sale of the more expensive 
record. It is true that the Government, by a benevolent 
benediction, decreed that the royalty should in no case be 
less than 3d. per copy, to be divided between the composer, 
the author, and the agent who had created the popularity 
of the composition. 

Imagine such a condition of copyright prevailing in the 
book world! An author publishes a work, say, at 10s., 
a publisher round the corner publishes the same work at 6d. 
on a compulsory remuneration of 5 per cent. What becomes 
of the author’s property ? As a matter of fact Woolworth 
gramophone records, containing innumerable copyright 
matter, are sold to the public at sixpence each. 

Now, let us see what has been the result of this 
legislation. The sale of the composer’s printed copy has 
been practically wiped out of existence by the success of 
the gramophone records. More than one well-known music 
publishing house has gone out of business, others are 
following. Meanwhile, let us study the increased profits 
of the gramophone companies. The £1 shares of the 
leading companies are five, six, and seven times their 
original value. They pay enormous dividends and _ huge 
bonuses. One of the biggest gramophone companies within 
the last few weeks, as certified by their balance sheet, made 
a net profit of over one million pounds on the year’s turnover. 
The dividends they declared amounted to £400,000 odd, and 
they carried forward to reserve over £500,000. 

During the present year, to quote the City Editor of 
the Evening Standard, the ordinary shares of the five best- 
known gramophone companies have increased in market 
value by a total of more than £8,500,000, and most of them 
are still rising. To-day the market value of the ordinary 
shares of these companies is more than £14,704,000, although 
the nominal value is only about £1,500,000, for most of 
the companies have built up their present position on 
comparatively small capital. It is estimated that over 
sixty-six million records are now being manufactured in 
this country yearly. One company alone is producing at 
the rate of about ten thousand records an hour. 

To add to the bitterness of the pill, while the composer 
is starved, no sum is too extravagant for the gramophone 
companies to pay to the executants of the composer’s music. 
It is notorious that where Puccini received hundreds of 
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pounds for records of his operas, Melba and Caruso received 
thousands. It is currently reported that the singing 
royalties of two very popular dark comedians during the 
last year have totalled the sum of £80,000. 

I am not attempting to suggest that the public are not 
entitled to have their music in any form they please. Just 
as they are entitled to live on potted meat, if they so 
prefer, so are they equally entitled to take their enjoyment 
out of tinned music. When I speak of ‘‘ tinned music,” 
I intend no reflection upon the frequently extremely artistic 
records produced by gramophone companies, but tinned or 
otherwise, the music is the composer’s invention, and he is 
entitled to be paid for it. 

And remember this also. The gramophone companies 
have none of the expense of making music popular. They 
only fatten on the successes made by the enterprise of 
others, either by theatre productions, concert speculation, 
or other means of advertisement. 

It is interesting to note in Greville’s recently published 
Memoirs a letter he quotes as written by the poet Southey to 
Lord Brougham when Southey was offered a title. Southey 
writes : 

** All that he asked for was a repeal of the Copyright 
Act, which took from the families of literary men the 
only property they had to give them.” 


History repeats itself. All that the composers ask for 
is the repeal of the clause of the Copyright Act which 
similarly robs them of the property which is their own 
creation. 

Let these enormously wealthy gramophone companies 

come into the open market, and bid for what copyrights 
they wish to acquire. This is what the publisher has to 
do, and he has in addition to create the demand for the 
composition before it is of any value to the mechanical 
instrument exploiter. It is a monstrous travesty of justice 
that our legislature should have deliberately robbed the 
composer of half his copyright, and that, so far as popular 
music is concerned, the more valuable half. 
_ Our Government has always been notoriously backward 
in its protection of artistic property. France and Italy are 
far ahead of us in their legislation. Germany is the only 
other country besides ourselves that retains the compulsory 
licence clause. And even Germany does not fix arbitrarily 
the oo of the royalty that shall be paid upon the 
record. 
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Energetic steps are now being taken to form an 
International Union of all those authors and composers 
whose countries of origin are signatories to the Berne 
Convention, and to induce those Governments who have 
deprived the composer of so valuable a part of his property 
to come into line with the more enlightened Governments 
who have recognized that the advancement and protection 
of copyright are among the first evidences of a nation’s 
civilization. 

Meanwhile the copyright lamb is being penned up with 
the gramophone wolf, and naturally the gramophone wolf, 
as befits his kind, is out to nibble off all the wool he can 
from the back of the poor lamb. 

The British composer is worse off, so far as mechanical 
contrivances are concerned, than the composer of any other 
of the Powers that are signatories to the Berne Convention. 
Surely it is not too much to ask the Government to remedy 
the grave injustice our composers are suffering from. 


WILLIAM BoosEY 


SINHAJI 


THE high-walled Moorish garden of the Consulate lay still 
in shadow, the detail of its shrubs and orange-trees hidden 
in the dimness of the dawn. But from the upper balcony 
of the three-sided patio I looked across it to see, in the 
growing opal light, the distant slopes of Mount Zalagh 
beyond the city, patched like a ragged garment with the 
darker hue of olive groves. 

From the myriad flat house-roofs of Fez which rose and 
fell on the uneven ground there sprang a hundred mosque 
towers, green-tiled and graceful spires pointing the way to 
Paradise. 

A blue mist of morning fires lay in long streaks over the 
city, undissipated yet in the windless air. 

The scene was beautiful, but I had no eyes for it that 
morning. I was waiting with impatience for the coming of 
a courier, for I had an urgent message to send down to 
Tangier, and every hour was of importance. 

‘Lhose were the days when events were moving strangely 
in Morocco. The old order was dying; the new stood 
hesitating on the threshold of the gate, waiting its appointed 
hour. The land was in a state bordering on chaos. 

The last of the great Sultans, Mulai-el-Hassan, had been 
dead a year. . Abd-el-Aziz, his favourite and younger son, 
was on the throne—set there by one of the coups d'etat so 
dear to the intriguing Moorish minds. The working of it 
had been a little drama in itself: the dead Sultan carried in 
his palanquin for four long burning days on the march, with 
curtains drawn and the death concealed from all but his 
devoted body-guard ; the messenger despatched two hundred 
miles to warn the young boy’s partisans at Fez, and the 
city waking to find him seated on the throne of state. Some 
day the story of it may be written—and it will make good 
reading. 

Aziz had reigned a year, and then Morocco, accustomed 
for centuries to the iron hand and quiescent under it, stirred 
gradually to the knowledge that it was no longer there. 

And then things happened. 

Great tribes under their Kaids revolted and refused to 
pay their yearly tribute. Raissuli, the rebellious but stout- 
hearted brigand, sat astride the road to Tangier dominating 
the country round. 

Europeans were captured on the march or taken from 
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their houses in cosmopolitan Tangier and astounding rap- 
somes demanded and received. ‘the whole land suffered 
from robbery and alarm. Pretenders roused themselves to 
action. A certain Bu-Hamara—Father of the She-ass— 
wandered for months in the east of Fez, accompanied only 
by his docile donkey. He was a rogue, a conjurer, and a 
ventriloquist. I knew a man who had seen him cast his 
slipper into a ring of village fanatics and make it speak. 

The tenor of this rascal’s preaching was consistent: 
Aziz was in the hands of Christian counsellors; he, Bu- 
Hamara, was a Shereef of the Hassani dynasty, and it was 
he and no other who should be the rightful ruler. Windy 
words, but the eastern tribes listened to them willingly. 
Armed companies answered to his call, and he became a 
menace. The Sultan sent troops against him; there were 
futile fights and still more futile results, both sides invariably 
claiming victory. Things were fast becoming impossible. 
There was no order and very little law ; authority was a joke. 

That was Morocco in the year 1903. 

Down in Tangier the Legations of eight countries sat 
watching the situation and each other with tremendous 
interest. One talked of intervention, another of protection, 
a third of partition. 

Financiers of several countries lined up like starters at 
the tape, jockeying for position—to offer loans. 

And always the diplomats waited for the latest news. 

In Fez was the hub of all these happenings, England, 
France, and Germany alone had consular representation, 
and at that time all three of the Consulates were the channel 
for a good deal of political and diplomatic work. 

That morning when I waited in the dawn there was a 
word to whisper down in Tangier, and, more important, an 
answer to be brought back. The time was prior to the 
Algeciras Conference, and was a period of delicate relations 
between the Powers as regards Morocco. Messages went 
privately by special runner, and speed was generally the 
prime necessity. The distance between Fez and Tangier by 
the main caravan road was 168 miles. The ordinary mail 
runners following a few short cuts could do the journey in 
three days and a few hours. This was good going in itself, 
but I wanted my message to go quicker than that. A day 
might make all the difference, and that day I must have. 

Bare feet fell softly on the tiled floor behind me; I 
turned to see Kaid Jellali—the Moorish Government 
‘* Mehazni’’ attached to the Consulate—standing at salute. He 
spoke two words ; I followed him to the ground floor office. 
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“ Salaam alik.” 

** Wa alik es-salaam, Sinhaji.”’ 

I was in luck. I had not hoped to get hold of the man 
who stood before me. Mohammed-el-Sinhaji—hillman of 
the Sinhaja tribe—was a rolling stone. He would take no 
regular employment as mail carrier or agent. He was of 
Berber stock, with a wild streak in him which kept him ever 
onthe move. We had had dealings together—many of them 
—urgent journeys and missions of secrecy in search of infor- 
mation among fighting tribes. I realized that I could have no 
better man for my present purpose ; Sinhaji was a live man. 

He was lean and wiry and of medium height. His head 
was shaved all but for the one long lock of hair by which 
they say the believer is drawn up to Paradise. The brown 
cord of twisted camel hair about his forehead toned with 
the colour of his wizened face, in which, curiously, a pair of 
blue-grey eyes were set. He wore nothing but an under- 
shirt and a brown woollen “ jelab”’ hanging in straight folds 
from neck to knee, with wide sleeves and a hood thrown 
back between the shoulders. The bare legs and feet thrust 
into the toes of worn-out Moorish slippers were brown as 
well; the whole man was a monochrome in sepia splashed 
against the background of white pillars. 

We spoke in Arabic, the colloquial form of it which clips 
all final syllables, and our words were few. 

This letter to the English Bashador, Minister in Tangier ; 
the answer would be handed to him in an hour, and after- 
wards a swift return to Fez. How soon ? 

Sinhaji pondered it. The stolid face gave no indication 
of his thoughts, but I knew he was weighing the chances of 
the road. 

“The matter is of real urgency ? ” 

“ Of the greatest.”” My tone convinced him. | 

“* To-day is yom-el-had—Monday.” He glanced through 
the doorway at the early light. “If God wills,” he said, 
“I will make the midday prayer here in the mosque of 
Mulai Dris—on Friday.” 

He made the announcement with extreme simplicity. 
I looked at him to see if he was joking, though I should have 
known him better; Sinhaji never joked. But over three 
hundred miles on foot in four days and six hours! It seemed 
incredible. There is a Moorish proverb which says: “ It 
is better to walk than to run; to ride is best of all.” Asa 
race the Moors do not believe in hurrying ; there is time for 
all things and—there is the will of God. 

But Sinhaji was no pale-faced Fezzi, luxury loving and 
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soft. He was made of hardier stuff, a hill-man with le 
and feet of steel. Also he was a poor man, without the habit 
or the means to live in sloth. 

If anyone could make good those words of his, it was 
himself. Yet it was an amazing prophecy. I did not 
question it in words. 

‘‘ Allah ijal fik al baraka, Sinhaji,” I said admiringly, 
wishing him the blessing of God. Then I handed him the 
letter and saw him depart in silence. 

That marvellous journey of Sinhaji’s and the speed of it 
reads like fiction, but I, who sent the message and received 
the answer, know that it was truth. The tale of it, as he 
told it after, was this: 

Sinhaji went down into the city and passed out of it by 
the northern gate—the Bab Jedid. For twenty miles or so 
his route was easy, a dry-weather track among low hills. 
By going that way he cut a corner of the main trade road 
and saved perhaps five miles. And in those first twenty miles 
he planned accurately the route he meant to follow. The 
man had the country spread before him in his mind clearer 
than any map. He knew it as he knew the palm of his own 
hand; every hill and mountain contour, every valley dip, 
and more than that, the exact time-distance from point to 
point. His clock was his own shadow by day and the stars 
by night, and by those he timed himself as the three-miler 
is timed at every lap. In his mind he balanced carefully the 
advantage of distance saved against the handicap of rough 
tiring ground, and made his choice. In the event, as he 
described to me his course, he must have reduced his total 
mileage to two hundred and ninety-five for the double 
journey—a useful asset. 

He walked, as I know, with short quick steps—the 
courier’s pace, and the best one for long-distance over rough 
ground, and this he kept up for hours at a stretch. In 
front of him lay two great rivers—the Sebou and Wargha— 
and twenty smaller ones, mostly dry, and between them 
plain after plain covered by low palmetto scrub and crossed 
by faint sandy tracks, or sometimes by none. There were 
hills too, several ranges of them, and long stretches of stony 
slopes, most trying of all to tired feet. 

For some miles out of Fez travellers from nearby villages 
were fairly numerous, and the dust of men and animals hung 
for long minutes in their track ; but as he went forward they 
became more rare, and for wide spaces Sinhaji walked alone. 

Progress was quick, he told me, from the hills of the Sebou 
valley down to the river bank. Opposite him on the far side, 
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stood Hajara Wakfa—the weird monolith of natural rock— 
marking the point where the trail led on. He forded the 
water waist deep, wrung the skirts of his “‘jaleb” dry, and 
pushed on into a fold of the further hills. 

Later in the day he stopped for a few minutes at the 
Sok-el-had, the Monday market where four tracks met and 
crossed. 

Here he bought one of the flat unleavened loaves of barley 
bread with a handful of olives, and munching these went 
onward. 

On through the golden afternoon, with the sun sinking 
slowly on his left, and his lengthening shadow reaching 
stiffly eastward from his feet with hardly a degree of variation, 
so arrow-straight did he keep his line. 

Before that sun went down he walked quite suddenly 
into war, or, more accurately, into a tribal feud which was 
being fought out from opposite hills each side of a valley. 
Bullets from the long Moorish guns droned like hornets 
above his head, but Sinhaji walked on beneath them, un- 
concerned and careless of the dropping shots. He was used 
to things like that. 

At sunset he made ablution at a stream and prayed, 
facing the east, as is becoming ; then sat and rested, smoking 
his tiny pipe of terra-cotta filled with keef, the hashish of 
other lands. Half an hour was all he gave himself, after 
twelve hours on his feet, and then, rising and clasping his 
staff transversely behind his shoulders, he went on across 
a darkening plain. 

And dawn found him walking still, planting those tireless 
feet with the same quick, firm action which was his habit. 
He had been going then for over twenty hours, and had 
covered, as I guess, rather more than seventy miles ! ' 

There was, it seems, a small “‘ nzala’’ here—a hamlet of 
two houses—and at that point, for the first time, he slept. 
Lying in a corner of the walled yard in which travelling 
merchants penned their mules and donkeys, he placed his 
head in such a way that the sunbeams topping the eastern 
wall would strike upon his face and wake him at the hour 
he measured. 

Thus he slumbered, but was up and off again in four hours. 
He left the faint trail here and made across country to the 
shoulder of a far hill, which he had mapped out as his line of 
march. He reached it in some hours, and from its height 
looked north for forty miles to a blue range of hills not far 
from Tangier. Once more he took his bearings, and once 
more set off over the big stretch of country, eating as he 
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went the handful of dates procured at the “‘nzala.” He 
travelled at his best speed here, for it was at this point he 
wanted to gain a little on his scheduled time, in case of 
future accident. He did it. 

Before that sun dipped below the horizon Sinhaji had no 
more than thirty miles between him and his goal. He was a 
bit leg-weary then, I think, though he would not admit it to 
me, for he took it easy at the next village he came to, eating 
a good kous-kous, which is steamed semolina mixed with 
raisins, spice, and well-stewed chicken, and sleeping after it 
till close on midnight. 

With the last half of a moon he rose and climbed the red 
sandstone ridge of Akba-el-Hamra. In the ghostly light, 
and going softly to avoid Raissuli’s picket, he came down on 
to the last plain stretching to the coast. 

By eight o’clock that morning he was in Tangier, swinging 
through the Legation garden and delivering his letter to the 
dragoman with a curt demand for haste. The date and hour 
of leaving Fez were on his way-bill, and I heard afterwards 
that the staff marvelled at his feat. They might well do so. 
One hundred and forty-seven miles in fifty hours was enough 
to set tongues talking. 

They gave him the return letter within the hour. Sinhaji 
had spent the time of waiting in the gate-keeper’s lodge, 
sitting cross-legged and drugging his weariness of brain and 
muscle with the little terra-cotta pipe. 'The Moorish servants 
of the Legation sat round him making compliments. 

“Hajub! Wallahi! Truly Sinhaji is a man!” 

Knowing him, I know also that he must have smoked on 
in scornful silence, accepting eulogy, but disdaining answer. 
They suggested, I have no doubt, that he should rest longer 
and regain strength for the backward journey, but Sinhaji’s 
ears were deaf to all their words. He took the letter, 
slipped it with the pipe into his pouch, and left them with 
a grunted “‘ Bismillahi”’ and a nod. 

I see him pushing his way through the crowd of early 
chafferers in the big Sok; he stops for one moment at the 
bread-seller’s stall to buy the inevitable flat loaf, with a 
grumble at extortionate town prices; he visits the cooked 
meat stall for a skewer of ‘‘ kabobs,’ and then, without 
further dallying, he sets his inscrutable face towards the 
south. 

By midday, or shortly after, he was climbing once more the 
stony path up the Red Hill, and it was here that he had his 
first check. On the outward journey he had slipped over it 
by night and unmolested, but this time in broad daylight a 
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man stepped quietly and suddenly into the track. He hada 
friendly salutation on his lip—‘‘ Salaam alik’’—but in his 
eye a look which said “* Stand.” 

Sinhaji stopped. He knew well enough who the man 
was—a henchman of Raissuli. That notable rascal, after a 
year of high-handed autonomy, had consented to become 
the Kaid or Governor of the Anjera under nominal Shereefian 
authority, and had guaranteed to keep the road free of 
robbers in his district. For so doing, it had become his 
habit—tolerated by the Sultan—to levy a toll on all 
travellers who used the road. It was the old brigandage 
under a new name, and typical of the opéra bouffe which 
was Morocco then. 

Raissuli’s sentry was joined by a companion armed with 
the long muzzle-loading gun of the country, and the pair 
began at once to put Sinhaji through his examination. 

“Who are you?” 

“ Rekkas ’’—courier. 

“For whom ?” 

“The Ingleezi Consul.” 

He showed them his letter with the foreign writing and 
the Legation seal. They nodded surlily. Had it been a 
letter to the Shereefian Court they would have impounded 
it and Sinhaji too. Raissuli had no love for nor trust in the 
Moorish Government, and was taking no chances. He believed 
in knowing all there was to know about home politics. 

However, in this case it was all plain sailing. Sinhaji 
did not argue ; he had no time for that. Moreover, argument 
with an armed man in Morocco was always useless and 
generally fatal. A peseta changed hands; there was a curt 
farewell spoken on both sides, and Sinhaji was on his way 
once more. 

The sun dragged through a hot, white sky ; the palmetto 
quivered in the burning air and danced fantastically as the 
solitary figure plodded forward over the wide plain. The 
sun went down upon his going, and he kept on into the night 
—an automaton in motion—until he reached his appointed 
halting-place. Yet he slept no more than his four hours 
there, waking with the certainty of a man who carries his 
alarm clock in his brain. 

But he woke with a groan for overstrained and stiffened 
muscles, and for a while he hobbled on under the stars until 
his limbs grew supple again with the effort, and he raced the 
sunrise with his old quick step. 

He stopped more often now—not for rest, but to smoke 
and inhale the keef, which, like the kola, the betel-nut, and 
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the coca-leaf, keeps a man going far beyond the normal 
limit of endurance. 

Sinhaji lived on keef during those last twenty-four hours. 
He had no longer the desire to eat; perhaps his drugged 
mind caused him to forget that there was such a thing as 
food, or more likely his paralysed stomach nerves refused it, 
But he drank as often as he crossed a stream. 

At one such place it may have been that the drug, or his 
fatigue, or the noise of running water, prevented him from 
hearing the approach of enemies. For as he lay full length 
on his belly, gulping the cool flow down his parched throat, 
four mounted tribesmen of the Zemmur rode up and were 
round him in a flash, and he sat up, stupidly, to see their 
fierce, dark faces scowling at him in the glow of sunset. 

There was no civil greeting here. 

He got nothing but a quick savage order to strip off his 
‘“‘jelab”’ and to hand over every copper “ fluss”’ in his 
possession. Under ordinary conditions Sinhaji would not 
have hesitated for an instant. He would have known at 
once that the odds were too heavy against him, and he would 
have known also that with these lawless, truculent Zemmur, 
refusal meant blows with stick or sword, according to their 
humour. If really angered they would kill him with as little 
compunction as they would a ram for the great Moslem 
feast. 

But at that moment he was wild with keef and only half 
conscious of his actions. He demurred sullenly and raised 
a foolish staff in semi-threat. ... 

Ten minutes later Sinhaji sat up, sick and shaken. His 
scalp had been broken by his own staff; ‘“‘jelab” and 
money were gone, and when he could collect some of his 
scattered wits it dawned on him that the object of his worship 
—Allah the compassionate—had been his aid. For by so 
very little had he escaped death. 

He sat and watched the dust of departed hoofs settle 
slowly in the last light of day. He gave himself a few more 
precious minutes to recover, and then got slowly to his feet. 
His pouch with broken cord lay by the water’s edge ; the letter 
and his keef pipe had been tossed on to the ground. 

Sinhaji glanced about him. The sun had gone, and the 
evening shadows were deepening fast in the rocky valley. 
He calculated with a swimming brain: seventeen hours left 
and fifty miles to cover yet. He shook his head. Then he 
picked up his staff and pouch, replacing in it both the letter 
and the pipe, and so walked slowly down the pass into the 
dusk. 
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I had been busy for some hours in office listening to a 

string of suppliants, British protected subjects who needed 
consular support.in the Moorish Kadi’s Court. Towards the 
end my attention wandered, for I was getting anxious. I 
had arranged an interview with the Shereefian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs which was to take place after the midday 
rayers at the mosque. It was essential that I should be 
armed with the reply from Tangier, and there was no sign 
yet of its arrival. There was still half an hour before the 
white flags would flutter up the mosque towers and the 
voices of the Mueddin peal forth the summons to the faithful, 
but time was growing uncomfortably short. Where was 
Sinhaji ? 

The last of my protégés departed ; I made a note or two 
on his case and closed the book. Outside the office the noon 
sun beat fiercely on the tiled courtyard; the shadows of 
those who crossed it lay like pools close around their feet, 
showing that midday was at hand. I stood up impatiently 
and began to put away my papers, deciding with regret that 
my interview was likely to be abortive. I glanced once more 
at the doorway—and stared. 

A weird figure leaned against the side pillar—a figure that 
for a moment I could not recognize. Then I saw that it 
was Sinhaji. 

The dried blood from a terrific scalp wound clung and 
plastered his cheek from brow to chin; other drippings 
stained everywhere the undershirt which was his only 
garment; the dust of a hundred leagues had caked and 
whitened his brown legs to the knee. 

The wild stare of drugged fatigue lay in his eyes; the 
whites of them were streaked with the red of broken veins, 
and the pupils contracted to a pin-point. But he wore the 
same stolidity of feature which was his habit. 

‘Marhaba bik, Sinhaji!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Welcome, and 
well done ; but what has happened ?”’ 

He grunted something unintelligible and held out to me 
the letter in a shaking hand. I took it from him. 

“T did not think,” I said, “that you would do it. And 
wounded too!” 

Sinhaji’s lids dropped for an instant and hid the staring 
eyeballs. When he raised them a faint grim smile creased 
the corners of his mouth. 

“Said I not that I would pray this noon in Mulai Dris ? 
Salaam alik.”’ 

And he went forth to do as he had said. 

A. C. G. Hastrines 


SCANDINAVIA REVISITED 


IV. FINLAND 


THERE is a certain appropriateness in concluding a series 
of articles on the Scandinavian countries with a sketch of 
Finland and the Finns. Well off the beaten track of 
tourists and travellers, her name suggests to most people 
immense desolate frozen wastes or vast trackless forests, 
in a word, the end of the habitable world. 

Not part of Scandinavia properly so-called, Finland’s 
fate and history have, since the twelfth century, been so 
intimately connected with Sweden that, until the year 1809, 
when the Tsar Alexander I made her an autonomous 
province of the Russian Empire, she was literally unknown 
save as a Swedish appanage. 

The most northerly of civilized communities, the Finns 
are called upon to face climatic conditions, to struggle 
against natural difficulties, that would have paralysed or 
annihilated a less vigorous and energetic race. ‘The present 
population of Finland is the sturdy result of a long-continued 
blending of Finnish and Teutonic stock, which combines 
the elements of physical strength and phlegmatic doggedness 
necessary for survival in such trying surroundings. To-day, 
some 11 per cent. of the population is Swedish, mainly 
concentrated in the big towns. They have always formed 
a valuable cultural element and, as in their own country 
and in America, possess a high sense of citizenship and of 
civic duty. The Finnish element is ancient in the extreme, 
dating back to the earliest settlers in the peninsula, 
thousands of years before Christ, but it is from about the 
tenth century that the Ugrian Finnish tribes began to 
arrive in great numbers from the Orient and the Caucasus. 
Finns, alone in Europe, show a common origin with the 
Magyars, those fierce and relentless tribes which about the 
same period swept over the fertile fields of Central Europe 
to colonize what is now Hungary. The languages of Hungary 
and Finland too have a common origin, and both are related 
to the Mongolian and Turkish tongues. 

The Finns resemble the Magyars in face and feature, 
and during a visit to Helsingfors the people encountered in 
the streets recalled very vividly the inhabitants of Budapest. 
The resemblance, however, is but superficial, for nothing 
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could be more divergent than the characters of the two 

oples. The one stern, phlegmatic, purposeful, and 
reliable ; the other light, irascible, changeable as a weather- 
cock, attractive, but weak. 

Presumably climatic conditions and physical environ- 
ment have thus a very great determining influence in the 
moulding of racial character. 

It is difficult for us in England, where problems of 
overcrowding and unemployment are ever present, to 
picture the enviable lot of a community which has a country 
the size of Poland to contain a population scarcely 
exceeding three millions. Such is the happy position of 
Finland to-day, and although her population is on the 
increase, it will be many a long year before any pre- 
occupations on that ground must occupy her statesmen. 

The political history of Finland has been a troubled 
one. Her geographical position, while out of the main 
currents of European conflict, yet rendered her territory 
the natural point of contact between Scandinavian adventure 
on the one hand, and Muscovite resistance on the other. 
Thus, after centuries of indeterminate fighting, Finland 
came definitely under the rule of Sweden in the thirteenth 
century ; and Russia later on recognized this fact formally 
in making peace with Sweden at the Peace of Noteborg 
in 1323. From this date the country became definitely 
organized on a political basis of four estates—Nobles, 
Clergy, Burghers, and Peasants. Under Gustavus II of 
Sweden this system of government by estates, as well as 
certain administrative institutions, and the judicial system, 
received a form which they have retained for many centuries, 
and not wholly lost to-day. 

These facts are of interest not merely in an historic sense, 
but as showing that Finland throughout her long subjection, 
firstly to Sweden, and then (from 1809) to Russia, had a 
separate racial self-consciousness and a working political 
system which rendered her fully equipped, when the moment 
of deliverance arrived in 1917, to take her place in the ranks 
of free nations. 

_ The idea of complete independence had been germinating 
in advanced political circles for many years, but on the 
outbreak of the Great War it took concrete form. 

Russia’s difficulty was Finland’s opportunity, and she 
lost not a moment in getting into touch, firstly with Sweden, 
whom she then considered likely to join the Central Empires, 
and later with Germany. Finland’s young men were sent 
down to Berlin to be trained as “ Jagers,” and later two 
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thousand of them took part in the German offensive in 
Courland. 

When these activities were discovered by the Russian 
rulers in Finland efforts were, naturally enough, made to 
render them ineffectual. Many arrests were made, but in 
spite of this the activist movement went gaily on its way. 
Whether from indolence or contempt the Russians appear 
not to have taken the matter very much to heart. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917, and the patched-up 
peace of Brest Litovsk, were fraught with important con- 
sequences for Finland. ‘lhe Finnish leaders, with German 
support, declared their independence of Russia, but a Red 
terror soon swept over South Finland and threatened to 
submerge her for all time. Luckily the remnants of the 
legal government, then in refuge at Vasa, found in General 
Carl Mannerheim a reliable and talented military commander. 
He rallied the White elements, formed an army, and, after 
severe fighting for many months, eventually with German 
help entered Helsingfors, the enslaved capital. ‘lhe Soviet 
fleet, so long dominating that town, fled on the very 
approach of Von der Goltz’s Baltic Legion, and Finns and 
Germans made short work of the remaining ‘“ Reds.” 

From thence onwards Finland was a _ completely 
independent state. The War of Independence had been 
brought to a conclusion. 

The next step was to create a constitution, and the 
leaders at first leaned towards a limited monarchy, even 
going so far as to offer the crown to Prince Friedrich Carl 
of Hesse. But the unexpected success of the Allies and 
the collapse of Germany caused a rapid volte-face in this 
policy, and a republic was hastily decided on. General 
Mannerheim was again called on to be his country’s 
representative in smoothing down the feathers of the 
victorious entente, very naturally ruffled by the hitherto close 
relations between Finland and their enemies. In this task 
he succeeded so well that on his return he was appointed 
Regent. 

Finally, in July 1919, was elected the First President of 
Finland, M. Stahlberg. 

From that date Finland has applied herself to putting 
her house in order; to establishing an efficient voluntary 
defence force; to cultivating good relations with her 
different neighbours. Especially with her kinsmen in 
Esthonia, just across the gulf of Finland, has she sought to 
tighten the historical ties. She has simplified her system 
of government by replacing the Parliament of four estates 
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by a single chamber. In social legislation she is well up 
to date, and, as has been noted above, is not troubled with 
an unemployment problem. 

She has been successful in balancing her budget, and 
even in acquiring a surplus without recourse to extraordinary 
taxation. The happy citizens are only required to bear 
a total taxation of some 500 Finnish marks, or, at the present 
rate of 194 marks to the £, about £2 10s. per head of the 
population. This makes sad reading for an overtaxed 
Briton. The fact that she has not resorted to a premature 
deflation policy has had the happiest repercussion on both 
her foreign trade and domestic industry. She possesses vast 
undeveloped resources, especially in timber. It is estimated 
that 73 per cent. of the superficial land area is under forests. 
She is making definite strides in the matter of communi- 
cations both internal and external, no easy task in northern 
winters, as may readily be imagined. 

The visitor to Finland would be well advised to choose 
the short summer season, from June to August, whether he 
approach the country via Sweden or via the Baltic States. 

Reval, the capital of Esthonia, is a favourite starting- 
point for a Finnish tour. Direct communication with 
England is maintained by a Hull—Helsingfors weekly service. 
The capital of Finland well repays a visit on account of its 
lovely buildings, picturesque situation, and stirring history. 
It is one of the cleanest capitals in Europe, indeed, this was 
the chief impression it left on the writer, after some time 
spent in towns of the Baltic States. 

Apart from the capital, there are innumerable beauty- 
spots to be visited in Finland. The lakes and islands and 
virgin forests afford endless opportunities for restful and 
charming excursions, and sport for the more energetic. The 
beauty of the summer days, and especially the novel light 
effects on the surface of the myriad lakes during the bright 
summer nights, must be seen to be believed. 

There are mammoth waterfalls, strange old castles, 

quaint wooden churches, and every once in a while one 
stumbles on an old Orthodox monastery, the world for- 
getting by the world forgot ! 
_ In North Finland, on the immense rivers; the visitor is 
Invariably invited to shoot the rapids in local tar-boats, a 
stimulating and unforgettable experience. Still farther north, 
if he be an enthusiastic traveller, the Finnish Lapps with 
their primitive customs and strange nomad life invite his 
attention, and there he will also have an opportunity of 
seeing the midnight sun. 
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Finland is, indeed, locked in the icy grip of the Ice King 
for the greater part of the year, and perhaps it is this fact 
which renders the evanescent beauty of her short summer 
so unique and impressive. Nature seems to crowd her most 
beautiful and ever-changing effects into lovely landscape and 
shimmering waters. Everywhere in city or country the 
visitor is sure of a pleasant welcome, and the saddest da 
of a Finnish visit is the day of farewell to this fascinating 
country. 


NEWMAN CRAIG 
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THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM IN AUSTRALIA 


In shipping circles Australia is often said to be “off the 
trade routes,” by which are meant the world’s main sea- 
ways. This is obviously true. If, like the fabled Atlantis, 
the continent of Australia were suddenly to be submerged, 
the shipping companies transporting goods and passengers 
between Europe, Africa, Asia, and North and South America 
would only to a slight extent be affected by the catastrophe. 
Nevertheless, the foreign trade of Australia is not to be 
treated as unimportant. She does a very large trade with 
the other continents and possesses a considerable fleet of 
vessels of her own, which are principally employed in the 
inter-state and coastal trade. That under certain conditions 
her exports and imports might be enormously increased 


' and, at the same time, her mercantile marine be developed, 


is fully realized by many of her statesmen, and of late 
years the transport problem, on the satisfactory solution of 
which the expansion of the Commonwealth’s trade—internal 
as well as external—so largely depends, has been widely 
discussed. The ports, the railways, and the roads of 
Australia are not, it is urged, up to date. 

In the month of December 1924 I was invited by the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister, Mr. Bruce, to consider the 
problem of Australian transport. I accepted his invitation 
and, after carefully examining on the spot the existing 
methods of transporting goods and passengers, I submitted 
to him an exhaustive report, which, entitled 7’ransport in 
Australia, with Special Reference to Port and Harbour Faci- 
lities, has been published by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in two volumes. The circumstances under which it 
was composed were these. Shortly after my arrival in 
Australia, Mr. Bruce publicly announced that, in the 
opinion of himself and his Ministers, ‘“‘ overseas and coastal 
shipping, railways, and roads would have to be included in 
a system which would enable Australia to compete in the 
world’s markets by bringing production costs down to the 
lowest possible points.” At a later date, in a speech 
delivered at Dandenong on October 5, 1925, he said that 
it was the intention of his Government to introduce a 
national scheme for the development and the control of 
the ports and harbours throughout the Commonwealth. 
To provide Mr. Bruce and his Ministers with the data on 
which to base a national scheme became my task, which 
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was not an easy one. Though the States of Australia have 
since 1901 been members of a Federal Union, they are 
inclined to look askance at any proposals further curtailin 
their sovereign rights, and the word “unification” is to 
them anathema. 

It will be seen from what I have said that I am ing 
position to speak with some knowledge on the question of 
Australian transport, and I now propose very briefly to 
give the conclusions at which, as a result of my investigations, 
I have arrived. I shall consider, first, the ports, then the 
railroads, and, lastly, the roads of Australia. 


The ports of Australia can be divided into two classes, 


major and minor. The major are six in number—Sydney 


in New South Wales, Melbourne in Victoria, Adelaide in [| 
South Australia, Hobart in Tasmania, Fremantle in West © 
Australia, and Brisbane in Queensland. These ports, with © 
the exception of the last named, are close to the principal | 


productive areas. While in India, South Africa, and Rho- 
desia products have often to be carried one thousand miles 
to the coast, in Australia the distance to be traversed by 
goods sent from the interior to Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Hobart, and Fremantle is usually less than half that amount. 
The minor ports number fifty-two, but how little oversea 
business they do may be gathered from the fact that in 
1927 the six major ports took 924 per cent. of the import 
trade and thirty minor ports received the balance; while 
in the same year 87 per cent. of the exports passed through 
the major and four minor ports and only 13 per cent. 
through thirty-one of the remaining minor ports. 
Notwithstanding the small part which the minor ports 
play in Australian commerce, they form one of the obstacles 
in the path of a statesman anxious to improve Australian 
transport. Every minor port is consumed with a laudable 
desire to become a major port, and supporters of the Minor 
Port Policy are always talking of the need for decentrali- 
zation. According to them, the major ports are overgrown 
giants, prospering at the expense of their little brothers, 
and the State Governments are urged not only to demarcate 
spheres of trade influence but also to endow certain of the 
minor ports with the powers and privileges possessed by 
Sydney and by Melbourne. It is, however, forgotten that 
though it is easy to lay down on paper a sphere of influence 
for a port and to bring into existence a corporation to 
control it, shipowners, exporters and importers decide 
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whether or not ports shall flourish. These persons naturally 
prefer the big well-established ports where there is a possi- 
bility of discharging a whole cargo and getting another 
cargo out, and as trade has a knack of finding its own 
outlets the best policy is to await the country’s development 
and to open up new ports only when a decided need for 
them has declared itself. 

A curious claim made in one State, by the advocates 
for minor ports, was that a major port ought to endow 
@ minor port with such proportion of its revenue as would 
enable it to adopt the tariff in force at the major port. 
I was surprised to find that this view was regarded sym- 
pathetically by the Port Authority. Yet this is not so 
much a question for a Government or a port administration 
as for shipowners and traders whose view would be that, if 
port A, a major port, found it possible to do without some 
of its revenue, there would be a case for a reduction there 


| of rates, and not for penalizing certain shipowners and 


traders for the benefit of other shipowners and traders at 
port B, a minor port. 

From the above it must not be imagined that I am 
opposed to the development of all minor ports or that I 
consider the existing ports to be sufficient for the needs of 
Australia. Among the proposals made by me to the 
Commonwealth Government is the development of Port- 
land in Victoria, of Albany (or, as an alternative, Bunbury) 
and Geraldton in West Australia, and in Queensland of 
Cairns and Rockhampton or Gladstone. Other proposals 
of mine are that a new overseas port should be made at 
Grafton on the Clarence River in New South Wales, and 
that a port serving the Murray River trade in South 
Australia should be provided. 

Features of Australian port development in the past 
have been the development of ports in unsuitable situations 
and the neglect of various fine natural harbours where 
ho expensive engineering works were required. To give 
examples: Rockhampton, on the Fitzroy River, should 
never have been developed, with a harbour like that of 
Gladstone only a few miles distant. It is difficult to under- 
stand, again, why a port should have been created at 
Newcastle with the natural harbour of Port Stephens next 
door. And in West Australia it would be cheaper to 
build railways to Albany, rather than to spend the money 
necessary to develop Bunbury into a first-class port. 

In the administration of Australian ports, both major 
and minor, and in the financial arrangements connected 
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with them, there are many defects. In this country the 
statutory powers conferred by Parliament give to port 
authorities the widest scope for self-government and self. 
development, but in Australia local self-government is not 
encouraged; and, although a port may be nominally ad. 
ministered by a harbour board, the management is subject 
to merciless interference by State politicians. Quite recently 
a very important harbour development scheme was a subject 
for discussion and heated debate in a State Parliament, 
but on a member asking if the Harbour Board had been 
consulted, the Premier replied: “It is for them to ad- 
minister the harbour as they find it, not to consider extension 
schemes ’’—a truly remarkable pronouncement. 

One reason for the lively interest taken by politicians 
is that all the large ports are in effect taxing machines; 
they are expected to earn revenue for the State Govern- 
ments, the moneys being used, in part, for objects uncon- 
nected with ports, and in part to defray debt charges on 
minor ports which are unable to pay their way. Four 
examples will show how utterly different is the Australian 
from the English system. I select as instances the major 
ports of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and 
West Australia. 

The port of Sydney has had to surrender to the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales annual surpluses amounting to 
about £1,200,000, and also its sinking fund (£177,000). In 
addition it is charged interest on the whole of the capital 
expended on the port, such interest being fixed yearly by 
the State at an arbitrary rate. The interest bill for 1923-4 
was £528,743, which, according to one authority, was £105,000 
more than it should have been. 

The port of Melbourne is required to contribute 20 per 
cent. of its gross revenues to the State, which, up to the 
end of 1924, had received from this source no less a sum 
than £2,334,000. The borrowing powers of this port are 
limited to £3,000,000, so that it has to pay for development 
works out of revenue—a short-sighted practice. Moreover, 
it is forbidden to levy dues on exports, with the result that 
exporters get a free gift of some £350,000 per annum, while 
dues are higher than they need be. Further, at Melbourne 
all Government stores are landed and shipped free of charge, 
and it has been calculated that port funds had by 1924 lost 
some £227,000 in the preceding twelve years. 

The port of Adelaide has its revenues pooled with those 
of the smaller ports in South Australia and has no control 
over surpluses, and therefore cannot form a sinking, 
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reserve, and other funds. A Minister of the Crown is, at 
Adelaide, head of the administration and all acts of the 
Harbour Board, including appointment and dismissal of 
officers; rates of pay, and the smallest details of adminis- 
tration, are subject to his approval. 

The port of Fremantle has no control over its funds, 
which are collected on behalf of the Government and paid 
to a special Treasury Account. The port fund is over- 
charged on account of interest, and all surpluses of revenue 
over expenditure revert to the State. 

From the examples I have given, the reader will easily 
surmise why freights to and from Australia are so high. 
The paramount necessity for reducing port charges with a 
view to lowering freight rates is not generally recognized 
there, and I was astonished to observe a disposition to treat 
shipowners as people who should not receive relief, even 
where the need for such was plainly manifest. In one case 
brought under my notice where shipowners should most 
obviously have been relieved of unnecessary and avoidable 
charges, the proposal was successfully resisted in the State 
Parliament because, forsooth, the politicians were of opinion 
that the reform would benefit shipowners. I hold no brief 
for shipowners, but, clearly, if unnecessary charges could 
be abolished a move would be made towards the lowering 
of freights. The freights are also forced up in other ways. 
The charges for the lighting of the ports are to-day 225 per 
cent. above pre-war level; income tax is levied in effect 
not on the earnings but on the turnover of shipowners ; 
and oil for fuel and stores for consumption on board ship 
have, I am credibly informed, to pay import duties. 

I have pointed out in my report that under existing 
conditions the port authorities are unable to do otherwise 
than impose the charges now in force, and I have urged 
that the case for granting larger powers to the authorities 
of the major ports and for releasing them from Government 
control or interference is overwhelming. Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, in my opinion, should be administered in the same 
way as Liverpool, and new Acts giving them the fullest 
powers in matters of finance and policy should be framed 
on the Liverpool model. At the same time the Boards 
should be enlarged and include representatives of the 
various bodies interested in the port’s welfare; other major 
ports should be entrusted with powers at least equal to 
those possessed by the trustees of Bombay and Calcutta, 
and with boards representative of all interests, and the extent 
of the supervision to be exercised by the Governments of 
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the States over the ports should be decided once and for all: 
guidance rather than control being the objective. 

Before leaving the subject of ports in Australia, a few 
words must be said about their efficiency in comparison 
with other ports, and in this connection the following facts 
are of interest. 

To load a ton of wheat in an Australian port costs more 
than twice as much as in the ports of New York, New 
Orleans, Montreal, Karachi, or Bombay; and, whereas in the 
United States and Canada trade charterers ask for only five 
days to discharge, charterers in the Australian trade ask 
for a rate which works out at more than double this time ; 
whatever the reason, “‘despatch” is slower in Australia than 
in most countries, and so long as there is slow “‘despatch” 
so long will Australian commerce be fettered. A modern 
steamer represents a very considerable capital sum. Work- 
ing and maintenance expenses are also large, so that every 
day a steamer is not moving from one port to another, 
freight is not being earned, although standing and overhead 
charges remain the same. The shipowners’ continual cry 
is, therefore, “‘ despatch,” and still more “despatch.” That a 
considerable amount of time is required to discharge and 
load is understood, but when that time is doubled or trebled, 
and the cost of doing the work is also high, the expenses of 
the voyage are increased and freights naturally rise. 

From the ports I turn to the railways of Australia. 
The Australian railways, as is well known, are the property 
of the State and Federal Governments, and are worked by 
public officials. I do not wish to be dogmatic and to lay 
it down as an axiom that railways run by the State are 
necessarily worse than those run by companies of share- 
holders, but it is very difficult to believe that, if the rail- 
roads of Australia had been owned, constructed, and 
managed by companies, they would have been less efficient 
than they are to-day, or that to-day they would have been 
faced with the hideous problem of mixed gauges. When 
travelling from Perth, the capital of Western Australia, to 
Townsville in Queensland, one has, because of the difference 
in gauges, to change train five times ; it is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that the railways are run at a heavy loss, 
and that the expense of transporting goods is excessive. 
The need for a uniform gauge on the main lines has been 
recognized for some forty years. It was urged in 1888, 
again in 1897, 1903, 1911, 1913, and lastly by a Royal Com- 
mission in 1921. In 1897 conversion was estimated to 
cost £23,600,000, in 1921 the probable cost was put at 
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£100,000,000. Great as the task now is, the problem must 
be faced by the concerted efforts of the States and the 
Federal Governments. 

The question of the roads of Australia remains to be 
considered. Road-making has entered on a new life with 
the advent of motor transport, but roads approaching the 
English standard do not, as a rule, exist. New South 
Wales claims to have nearly 100,000 miles of roads, but 
only about 20,000 of these are made up—the rest being mere 
tracks unfit for heavy traffic—and Victoria proposes to 
devote large sums to road-making in the next few years. 
The Prime Minister announced not long ago that, with a 
view to a progressive road policy for furthering rural develop- 
ment, his Ministry intended to advance the sum of 
£20,000,000, spread over ten years, for constructing and 
maintaining main roads, and I have suggested for the 
consideration of the Commonwealth Government whether 


' it would not be advisable to limit further railway construc- 


tion to trunk lines, and to make, instead of local railways 
and light railways, roads for motor traffic. Only when 
producers and traders imperatively demand the construction 
of branch or light railways should such railways be made. 


Such are the main conclusions at which I have arrived 

on the transport problem of Australia. The roads, railways, 
and ports—especially the last—are not up to the standard 
of progressive countries from the point of view either of 
development or of economic administration. It is to the 
interest of all Australians to see that this state of things is 
immediately altered. By improving ports, railways, and 
roads the cost of transport will be reduced. When it.is 
reduced the cost of production of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods will be diminished, with the result that 
Australia will be enabled to compete on more favourable 
terms in the external markets of the world. 
_ A defective transport system hinders development and 
is, I believe, one of the reasons why Australian development 
has hitherto been slow. Her total population is considerably 
less than that of Greater London, and her exports and 
Imports have not increased as rapidly as they might have 
done. In 1913 she exported 6,054,000 tons of goods; 
thirteen years later (1926-7), 5,246,000. Imports in 1913 
were 4,415,000 tons, and in 1926-7, 5,955,000. 

Finally, I would observe that for any defects in Australia’s 
system of transport the individuals working that system are 
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not to be blamed. Australia has produced, and can produce, 
men as capable as any Europeans or Americans engaged in 
the business of transporting goods and passengers. The 
harbour engineers have no cause to shrink from comparison 
with engineers in other countries, and the ports of Fremantle 
and Melbourne—the one a port created in a sand flat, the 
other in a mud flat—are great works deserving to be ranked 
amongst the world’s engineering masterpieces. 

In The Times of October 8, 1927, the late General 
Manager of the South African Railways and Harbours is 
reported to have said in a farewell speech: “If we had less 
political interference here, we should have fewer difficulties.” 
‘“* Anyone who attempts great progress in South Africa meets 
with intense opposition.” These remarks apply equally to 
Australia. Remove the mischievous interference of the 
politicians, and give the able and patriotic men of affairs 
in Australia a free hand in the administration and develop- 


ment of the transport system, an amazing improvement then 
will take place. 


Gro. C. BUCHANAN 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
THE SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS 


(There must be “something rotten in the state of Denmark ”’—or rather 
Downing Street—to render it necessary for staunch supporters of the present 
Government to expose the shameless swindle of the Southern Irish Loyalists as 
described in the following letter circulated through the Press. Its signatories 
were the Duke of Northumberland, Lords Carson and Selborne, Colonel 
Gretton, M.P., and Sir William Davison, M.P. Its publication caused such 
consternation in the Conservative Party that eventually, under strong pressure, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced an increase of compensation up to 
£1,000,000. It is a miserable and humiliating business. Ministers seem to 
have an invincible reluctance to do justice to our friends, though there is hardly 
anything they can refuse to enemies. Can we wonder at the number of the 
latter _—Epiror, N.R.] 


We desire to draw the attention of the public to the treatment by His Majesty’s 
Government of those Southern Irish Loyalists who suffered injuries to person 
or property in the period immediately following the Truce, i.e. between July 
1921 and May 1923, as in our opinion it constitutes not merely a cruel injustice 
but a direct breach of faith. 

According to the terms of the Agreement drawn up in January 1922 between 
the British and Irish Free State Governments, the former undertook to compen- 
sate those who had suffered prior to the Truce, while the latter undertook to 
compensate those who had suffered after the Truce. The British Government, 
however, expressly declared that it assumed responsibility for seeing that 
“equitable compensation ”’ was paid in the case of the post-Truce claims. 

To investigate pre-Truce claims and to award compensation, the British 
Government appointed a Special Commission, and the basis of the compensation 
awarded was, as far as possible, that provided for under the old Criminal and 
Malicious Injuries Acts. 

The Free State Government, however, in dealing with post-Truce claims, 
adopted a wholly different standard of compensation. It passed an Act in 1923 
which greatly restricted the basis of compensation and excluded large numbers 
who would have had valid claims under the old Acts. 

During the period from 1923 to 1925 frequent representations in Parliament 
and in the Press were made to our Government pointing out not merely the 
injustice of treating post-Truce differently from pre-Truce claims, but that 
such @ situation involved a breach of the pledge given by our Government that 
it would see that ‘‘ equitable compensation ”’ was paid. 

At length, towards the end of 1925, the Government appointed a Committee 
on which the Government and the spokesmen for the Irish Loyalists in the House 
of Lords were both represented, with Lord Dunedin as Chairman, to report on 
the nature and extent of the Government’s pledges to the Loyalists. Lord 
Dunedin issued his Report in October 1926, which was accepted by both parties 
represented on the Committee. The Report stated that the Government were 
pledged to see that equitable compensation was paid, that that expression 
implied the same basis of compensation as had been provided under the Criminal 
and Malicious Injuries Acts, and that post-Truce should be treated in the same 
manner as pre-Truce sufferers. The report added that, since much of the distress 
among Loyalists in Ireland was due to the sudden withdrawal of the Constabulary 
and Army in 1921, an even broader interpretation should be given to its pledges, 
and that compensation should be paid not only to those who would have had 
& legal claim under the old Acts, but also to others who had suffered peculiar 
hardships owing to the withdrawal of all protection. 

It was further recommended in Lord Dunedin’s Report that a special tribunal 
should be set up to investigate these claims and to recommend to the Government 
what sums should, in reason and in fairness, be paid in compensation. In accord- 
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ance with this advice, the Irish Grants Committee was appointed by the Govern. 
ment, under the Chairmanship of Sir Alexander Wood-Renton and for the past 
year it has been hearing and deciding these cases, and making recommendations 
to the Government. 

It was naturally taken for granted that its recommendations would be 
complied with, but some anxiety, as well as acute hardship, was created by 
the fact that the Grants Committee was not permitted to disclose the amounts 
of its recommendations, nor to pay these sums in full. Accordingly, on Decem- 
ber 21st last, the Government was asked in the House of Lords whether the 
recommendations would be disclosed and the claims paid without delay. To this 
question the reply was that, while such sums as were awarded in compensation 
would be paid at once, the whole standard of compensation would be drastically 
reduced. Only awards up to £250 would be paid in full; of awards between £250 
and £1,000 only 50 per cent. would be paid, and awards of over £1,000 would be 
reduced by 70 per cent. ! 

In case there should be any doubt in the public mind as to whether this is or 
is not a breach of faith—let it be observed that the Government had appointed a 
Committee, on which it was itself fully represented, under an impartial Chairman, 
who was an eminent Judge, to decide what standard of compensation it was 
morally bound to pay. On receipt of its report it appointed a tribunal to recom- 
mend to it what actual sum should, according to the standard recommended, 
be paid to individual claimants. And, having done all that, it suddenly declares 
that it does not intend to adhere to that standard at all, but to substitute one 
which (except in the case of the smallest awards) is from 50 to 70 per cent. lower! 

But this is not the most surprising part of the business. The Government 
now informs us that, when the Irish Grants Committee were appointed, it in- 
formed them that it was not prepared to spend a larger amount than £400,000 in 
satisfaction of those claims, a sum which has now been increased to £625,000. 

On this statement we desire to make certain observations :— 


1, That the placing of a limit upon the total amount of compensation 
was inconsistent with the terms of reference to the Irish Grants Committee, 
which was instructed to advise the Government as to what grants ‘‘ should 
in reason and fairness be made to the claimants.’”? What is the object of 
advising the Government as to what is fair compensation if that compensa- 
tion is to be cut down by a half or two-thirds ? 

2. That to appoint a Committee with such a reference as would lead any 
ordinary man to believe that compensation would be awarded on a certain 
basis, and a year later to substitute a wholly different basis, has involved 
a cruel disappointment to the Loyalists, many of whom are on the verge of 
bankruptcy or threatened with the loss of their holdings or other means 
of livelihood. It must result in upsetting many business transactions, and 
in thus gravely aggravating their hardships. 

3. That the concealment of the fact that a definite limit had been placed 
upon the amount available for compensation is difficult to justify. We 
suggest that the decision should not have been confidentially communicated 
to the Irish Grants Committee, but announced in Parliament. The secrecy 
was fair neither to the Loyalists, nor to the general public, nor to Parliament. 


We have placed these facts before the public because it seems to us that the 
public honour is involved as well as that of the Government. The Irish Loyalists 
suffered because of their loyalty to the United Kingdom and for no other cause. 
If the Government persist in their decision to reduce the compensation awarded 
by the Committee now sitting, under Sir Alexander Wood-Renton, it will be the 
British people in fact who will be treating their Irish fellow-countrymen with 
meanness and ingratitude, and who will be held to be guilty of a breach of faith 
in the eyes of posterity. 

The last word is with the British public, and we appeal to them with confidence 
on behalf of those Southern Irishmen whose only “ fault ’’ was loyalty. 


